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THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Oh, there’s nothing left us now 
Bet to mourg the past. 
Vain was every ardent yow, 
Never yet did Heaven allow 
Love so warm, 80 wild to last. 
Not even hope could now deceive me; 
Life itself looks dark and cold. 

THERE had been a pause—a terrible pause—be- 
tween the preparations for the unhallowed contest 
that was to <a privilege and prerogative of 
the Creator and Disposer of life, and the miserable 
— actions that would bring the decisive re- 
6ui 

Both combatants probably felt that there was 
only a step between the present and the future 
world, and that the very motion of a finger was 
sufficient to hurl a soul to eternity. 

It was a solemn thought for any human being, 
and perhaps especially so when there were youth 
and rank and wealth.and love standing on the one 
side, and the cold hand of death, the dreary pro- 
spect of an early grave, on baa other. No wonder 
that a chill seized on the hearts, and perhaps pal- 
sied the hands of the fiery and resentful spirits that 
were about to drown revenge and jealousy in blood, 
and that as the morning sunbeams flashed on the 
polished pistols and gilded the leaves aud the turf 
sud the waking clouds with their glory they shrank 
from that unhallowed use of Heaven’s blessed light 
which might close the. eyes. of one or both on its 
beauty for ever. 

But it must be so. 

Neither waa prepared to say that he would draw 
cack, that he would ignore the past, and extend to 
« fellow mortal the pardon which -he himself hoped 
or trom Heaven. 

“ Are you ready ?”” 

The stranger..in attendance held .the signal 





[MOUNTING GUARD.] 
handkerchief in his hand till he heard the an- 


swer. 

He watched the poising of the hands, the direc- 
bey of the eyes, ere he gave the ‘second repetition 
ol . 


** Are you ready ?”’ 

= a third time the question was put and an- 
swered. 

He raised the handkerchief, brandished it in, the 
- - then it He = the wire tt > atk 

imultaneously a sharp report, a ring like a heavy 
bell chime, came on the ear. 

Then a cry, or rather a startled groan, which pro- 
ceeded more from the physical frame than any 
cowardly yielding to pain, and with it a heavy, dull 
- cna the soft turf, which seemed to shudder at its 

urden. 

“ Oh, Heaven, have I killed him? AmI a mur- 
derer ?”” was gasped rather than spoken by the lips 
of one of the young combatants. 

Whose was the voice? 

Whose form Y eres the ground ? 

Whose pallid features ome in agony on the 
victim, even while his own blood was flowing in no 
measured stream from a disregarded wound ? 

Gaston, Lord Ashworth, groaned in agony the 
remorseful words. 

And Charles, Lord Oranmore, lay, all white and 
ao 

8 ?” came n inquiringly on the air, 
“tis he dead ?” * “sb 

Mr. Shane was kneeling by the prostrate form as 
Lord Ashworth spoke. 

It was some. minutes ere ho raised his head in re- 
ply, and when he did so there was a grave forebod- 
ing in his look which spoke ominously for the an- 
swer that would follow. 

** Lord. Ashworth, life and death are in Heaven’s 
hands,” he said, solemnly. ‘‘There is a severe— 
nay, 2 most dangerous wound, but still I do) not 
say it is fatal, though no doubt the chances are 

eat, very great, against his recovery. So great,” 
fe added; “that I would entreat you to escape 
without delay. You are but risking another life, 
and in vain, by staying here.!’ 





‘No, no, nol” groaned Gaston. “I wih not—I 
cannot. What does it avail when such guilt is on 
my soul? Iam better dead; I had bettsr bear the 
punishment that I deserve,”’ 

“ Well, well, it willbe time enough to speak of 
that when the season comes,’’ said the practical- 
minded doctor, with imperturbable firmness. ‘ At 
present you are doing a great deal more harm than 
good by remaining here. I cannot take any mea- 
sures for this young fellow’s recovery till you are 
safe away and I am able to call for some help. 
Minutes are precious when there is the very life 
blood ebbing away.” 

“Let them come; call help; do what you like. I 
am ready; do not think of me,” said Gaston, deter- 
minedly, 

“But I do, and I intend to think of you, my 
Ss lord,’ returned the doctor, calmly. “I know 

ut little of the cause of all this quarrel, bat so 
much am I aware that Lord Oranmore was the chal- 
lenger, and therefore the aggressor, and Iam too well 
versed in these matters not to comprehend where 
the fault lies in these cases. Go at once; save 
yourself, and very probably save him in so doing. 
There will be plenty of time to give yourself up, if 
anything desperate should arise, and you are fully 
determined on your quixotic sacrifice.” 

While he spoke Dr. Shane was busily engaged 
in staunching and binding up the most obvious of 
Lord Oranmore’s wounds with the materials he 
had at hand. 

Gaston hesitated still for a moment or two, then 
he slowly turned to depart, and as he did so the 
crimson stream that was slowly trickling from his 
own arm attracted the surgeon’s attention. 

“Thunder and ages, man!’’ he said, angrily, 
“ Why, you’re walking into the lion’s mouth by 
careering off in that very telltale style. Here, [ 
wont bea minute bandaging you up, and you cam 
say you've had a bite from a stag, if any one wants 
to be too curious.” 

He rapidly and skilfully stripped up the sleeve 
and wrapped a light bandage around and below the 
wounded place. 

Then he drew from his pocket a flask that he 
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— 
held out with o Eecche. gésturé to the dopedpied | Sees 
fugitive. 

“There, tate a drink—nd) not f0_mifich ; map 8 
mation might follow—there, that will do; be quic¢ 
and I will soon get this unlucky young fellow into @ 
safe place. Hark-ye, you'll find a pony at the gate 
that will go the pace of any Arab for an hour or so. 
Don’t spare him till you get to the station at Castle 
town. ‘Then be off as fast as steam will take you, 
and you'll heat iw due time the result, if you take 
care and look in thé ‘Evening Mail’ from day to day, 
Wherever you are. I'll see to that.” 

“Heaven bless you,”’ said Gaston, in broken ac- 
cents, as he wrung the kindly doctor’s hand. “I 
can never repay, but I'll never forget this kind- 
ness.”” And he hastily disappeared, leaving Dr. 
Shane to occupy himself undisturbed with the more 
desperate case before him. 

The doctor certainly did not lodé muéh time it 
the arrangements he had to make fo¥ his still i eo 
sible patient. He waited only till he 
Gaston’s figure vanish in thé @tetatice Wefore ns . 





gave a low, sharp Whistle that Wad obeyed 

@ rough but eee aoa king divi ‘hote 
brawny and powerft as much 
strengeh as his thoroughify ogy Hibernian ae et- 

ressed at once oniour. 

a Theré, Pat, de an the doctor, pois 
ing to the nobleman, * Gani manége 
to wg if - tack Street? jae 
know, steady fn ed pad wb going betone 

we hae i bed set going betove the 


morning 

“Isitt sigs ean ovey hint, 
Pat, scornfilly. “It’s twics 
only tliat dead men ae 
like just tow 


pasible a if he 

to be toe i 

and lifting thé s 
Tete 


favour, so far as atl¥ 
tion or of the outburst 
concerned, and it was diminished by the absence a 
all consciousness, 

But as the little procession, if so it might be 
called, passed along the street tlist led frott the 
Park to Dr. Sharié’s residengs thete aS window 
pera raised with quick but noise rg og 

female fingers, aiid @ femisle’s head wae 
geen eye A gating from the ad ut on the 
pavement 

Bat it was yr impossible to distinguish 
features whete thé pallid face was half-restiag on 
the broad breast of his béaret, ot to revegnitu 
identity it the form ovet whit @ ¢éloak iad 
corefully thrown 

Lady Beatriz shiverod ab the idea whieh the 
suggested to her mind, as she d¢ew back from 
window, and to couimieués @ hattied 
toilet rather for # dresai m breakfast then 
with any idea of making herself presentable te any 
mornin Visitors. 

Het hair was hastily twisted into éateless evils 
that only served pethapa to ay its haxariant 
wealth, aiid Wha poem ane nd — 
clasically:shaped 
elaborate services of t her maid, Whili @ woaclet 
Cachemete peighoit enveloped het tall and gtacofal 
figure in its aneplé f folde: 

But it did not seem to shield het ftom the ohill of 
the morning ait as if eadio in h the Poa 
ee witdow, for she shiveted iors 


with an » meaenae tremor that sé A. 
check, though sueh weakness Wad 
her proud 8 we 

Who cou 


d it be? Was it adie t 
gherp ring of pistol-shots that had oth oo 
m het fitful slambets but ah hour age ? 

Then came the memory of the past might, of her 
— yet y Vanity, of ton’s proud, ; indignant lool, 
turned away, of the feverish triamph that 

fad preventoa her dwelling on the dan, she Was 
neurring, of the intoxication t had tarsed her 
btain too ghiokly for hér to look steadily on. the 
sar game that she was playing, on which 
earts and lives and honour and happiness were 
panging on the die. She did not peratit herself to 
nduige any self-reproach, she would riot éven don- 
fess that she had been wrong; she rather chose to 
blame the injustice of the candidates fer her 











, tit they Leet ee, hate stibmitted 
aud Se daniein throkbed joytallyy and ve éars 
ou stretched to catch every sound that could de- 
See erenecs of life attd fivtivity in thé world 
Sroun 

apes and silence became well nigh insuppor- 





¥ oh Sant 





d 6 
= tn the ambos 


Vi 
5 éngth ai could bear thefsuspense no longer. 
She needed some one to speak to, and to let her 
hear the sound of a voice, 60 as to break the spell 
bt hich seemed to enthral mind and body so pain- 
ily, and which she yet told herself was so needless 


and absurd in its horror its ew. 
| Bhe was about to rin din actual des- 
Br of any conquest o nerves when 
4 pny and with mystery 
ook and air, and ng im her hand a small 
she hestily placed 


spe 3 rea note, which 
‘ore her you 







break any 

























ouce skill ree 
might not hate 





sed the tds do Kite & 


m Poraon addressed, who was in gracions 


fash! you mart sneer at Ds 


bert; you canuot tell what may have 
delay your kind friend he, will come soon doubtlosy 
—uas you say, if woulkd “ a 


wrong, my food mang 
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ha‘ once 
and more 

















A. g: youl, plagud-loic 


té the fomvent at fi 


she teplied t 
66, my good H 
Lileena 4 












an no bold teh ined #0 into oa the humble toute oth of the dying 
8 nigh 

























of faith to 


MUTT 





















“T eannot— 


of 
another of the anfortadetes whom you ffified with sin 


for your woman’s eae will _be iil be quocss to pierce 
your heart, if it any words of 
mine f apiris, fa 















Seige, some cet ane | 
w sor- 
neh hee move passion to mppenss it- | shadow darkened 





inode fae 


cheering omy 





—t is ted orhskitg 
Lady Beatrix pushed back the hair fom ht brow ~ 5 ail 
with a bewildered, stunted eas 





















mes 
fits with the e dying,” said a hollow buat yet distinct 
Voiee, Prodeeding frou a léwW pdllet bed, if & ditiall 







sufferer was a thin, wasted mat of some sixty 
meee} or. -of age, to judgé@ iron tieo thin, 
whitened and the saaken eyes and wouth, that 









—guilty—and you 


éottege berdéring 6h the balm and di Fiver | It did not need. 

Polka, afd tindet the vety shadow — it wete, of the | Ail bhad was pty aera that infortanate man 
rege that formis the 2p the | t0 the yot mre ill-fated Gastow had né nicanitg 

pry Village of Blanchardstown. that could convey ite real iniport to} any bit those 


already in the secret of his co nmanieation. 
* Hist—he did it— 













; hin, 
te agony the ides 









fae 
ties 86b confess it to your 
“thom oo inted to secsive 
n and peace to the 
sis gently. 


date’ not; it J acer Saly be told to 
” returned the sufferer; “if he did buat know, 
it he could but bo MR a again a groan escaped his 


wo 

ae biferit air, and » 

oa e_ eens which was in trath 
wftiticnt, although the dying 


S.belues wate wore si as si 


blow had beet dealt on let benim. - oe 5 ee Se signs of an 
What did it moan ? approaching d eagerly 
| A few mieutes’ Se ie bat too plainly | decected by ae ired its 

= in _—— ‘ sound, 

a oe and the a he—it is ad he said, 
woun ww éea Ga#: | with choki éeald attempt 
ae ~ den posal ene tra gi that of the ¥ietim of the ae the meohoos heliged to ase 

came to his 
a ee pcan See map estan faern tee “ Habett, t not bs here sooner; 
eer S) even ow fi a es 
ghastly re tonto mee for as erie es sieves fen 
Alas rid —_ a 
ne f = ili #. even bys ‘ 
eed from mere t¢' Feral iar o 
her part, 8 whee F s, aia hee Sack — 
It was a po and ~- 

assert oWa proud ¢! * 

be donvinec v te Sab om hag RST onde 
ms her fotta ne horse mylee ene he 

we ee 60 vo na od da perusing 
dw different the os gee of the eéehe was how- | ite feat ten > momentary 

ibe: sditor fagitive; hid supposed rival @ déad or | and dnealing flash the eas light of life, 
ng man. Speak,” be Went 68, “de mow P—doca that 

6b Beatriz Clare was tatho? orashed than | make you ad h= af 
tenéd, indignant than penitent, at the woe Witich Ph tere ont in auabternl, Fough, 
had fallen on her own ahd Hee ktneman'e heady harsh gutterale, as #0 wo trinataral 
and cracked pitehy, Out of the power of the speaker 
“Ts ; nae Artes as ERY. “ort Askar ebpety aap | 
& Ver 

Ho promised ims, y ig ‘ onus while the sister, with an idan, dow badk 


sv as to avoid even idvotantaty pears | its fie 
confidence which was about to be poured ont, 















es, robbed all-fie Was guilty 
abe not kaow—” 
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It was all he eould say. And Thyra looked zather anxiously in Sic Hilary's | saw that the arrangement wasaa excuse for rally 

jradually and slow! of each as che spoke, but ib rather wore aa aaneyed | complyiag with tion he too proud to 
Place word lessened Ad ed ask sy See expression at her soeding Thee uno 7 chonveion 


wih, agonizing attempt to make himself 
w“Thett at Tadt fhe 


consed altogether 
ips moved, and h tamed 
path 8 Cove, tater tend pal 


7 
“Who, who? What do you mean ?” exclaidied 
Gaston, hearsely, hiv own edotion weil tiga ehok- 


E 


Hubert, speak 
ae you? What ought-3 to kuow ? whe is 
sg ae 

+ was , 

Sets 
wn nthe. Denes his Inet 
by any lowed outiosity,’” 
the sister, solemnly, “It ie of to wvail; he will 
never spewk again, and it were b: ¥ to torture 
hitn witty q us rather pray 
for hie 4 soul.” 


i even 
ech cesthrgenes eae 
ligible words miay escape Let us wait Kie- 


ti ty 
slay ee hood the repronshfal poti 
tion of See eat eonttpanion of tite 6 


rise, “* Gon! 
Will that the seoret Of whiols 


be revealed. 
“How do you know that 1 have sack « title se 
is gone give tt to you 


you have given me?” as 

“ Becansé | heard him w 
when you were here before,”’ sie replied, ; 
“That is all I have to pd are otherwise 
s stranger to tiie, Ihave no to pry itito your 
secrets.” 

” Forgive nie, T did tot meat inealt,” wae the to- 
grettal reply of the young noblemen, whose vhival- 
rous nature shrank from the véry appoatatice 
wounding thatgentloand sacrifiding wou “But 
it is best ag i ity best timat neither you mot why ohe 
should be in any measure sminigied ' the dutk 
om. I dare not A weit on,. 
quite hurviedly, “‘ mot éven to witnese his obsequies, 
though an old retainer of my femily, but at least b 
tan give what will reeotapease you for alb expenses 
inearred on his beltalt,”’ 

Aud he held out a bank-note of valaé to the sis- 
ter’s shrinking hands, 

“No, no; we do not tend the sick or bary the 
dead for gain,” she said, shaking her head, “ 
give him your prayers and your pity instead of 
worthless dross.’ 


“Yes, yes; but ZL am. despairing myself for 
ry good deeds,” said a ty » OR me 
will not it as ment then to 
funds of your conweat fo help in yi lo 


ip their ties 
And now good day, kind lady. I would ask of your 
gentle goodness bub two ae. Forget that 
any save 4n unknown and humble stranger erossed 
this threshold, and should ‘you discover atiy relies 
that this poor anheppy one has left that may oue 
day throw light on 
for the sake of those who may perhaps suffer injas 
tice which 6an never be remedied of prin that oan 
never be healed. Farewell; pray for the living ae 
well as the dead. They a your Kelp atid sym. 
pathies far more in their misery,” 


——s 
CHAPTER XXV. 

“ We cannot, of course, keep you longer under 
such ciruumstanges, Miss Desmond,” said Sir Hilary 
Vesci, with the formal ahd gtately couttesy with 
which he had ever treated the young inoonnue singe 
their first mactiogs “and I quite hope that Erica 
will be perfec zi t of such constant 
sunt as you have been govd enougl to give 

r. 

‘Thyra gave ® gracefal inclination of the head, by 
no it¢ans more cordial or less proud titan the baro- 
net . we tanner. _— 
a, . ae hope so, Sir ” she said, ealinty; 

but if you will pardon my saying #0, [ath soacvely 
W satisfied «@ Mies Vesei as i showld 
gladly wish to feel. hers is an umxecountable 
langour about her which I should not think natural. 
She seems so bright and tic Sv natare, to 


judge by her manner when she is at au Vetter for 
@a hour or go.” 


7 
of | Dablin—or send fer one 


theaning take ours of them | Maud’ 


m srahecaampet. that resent any unwelcome warning 


and aad the baroact’ 
Pa calamity, 8 Was Gor- 


wig Soy time, and then Sir 
was @ some ti 
cleared his throat and sg hat resumed 


douversation, ia a broke . 
“ May I ask, Hiss Deemond wbatare the gro 


ands 
of your alarm as to Mise Vesei's state of health ?” 
he asked, in a constrai 


‘Tuyra Go! ve edtiled at the impliod 
‘ness as to her own age, wilich was fot 
more than some three or four yoars mote than Erica 
Gian und guarthocast nsetensthetl, eal: gout 

e esamd a 
deal more than Bvicw teed suffered, with bravery and 
comparative impunity from havin. 

And yet it wae oy the proud old men 
that her su i ratk mast blant 
ani harden her powers +e saforing, and that she wae 
superflaous impéi 


able to ¢6 

inoue na wag the privilege of high-born danghters. 
“lens more éeperieaced in such matters, 

Sir Hilary,’’ she es \ 

neve sae a cae = , 

symptoms of disease, ov s6e it, exe tard cases,’ 

iand her voice trombied as whe recalled the two 

instances where she had played at onve narse aad 

oa By sen rulative i ‘of this os oo ae 

well, the nearas’ 

less being. ‘' Still,’ she went on, “ Lao ove that Mie 

Vesci does not that + is @ degree of 

powerlessness about that is scarcely to be 

attributed simply to weakovas and, if [ were 

to advise, | should daggest yout a 

withou ; So S008 as you attive in 


Sir Bilary could suppress the fosling that the 
wavting excited, but he could not altogether repress 
the flusa tua’ & fits eheek nor the quick, sharp 
glance of his eyes as they quovtiousd the young 


and meaning. 
a this—told you toask 
. * She had better,have 
» if 6tteh waa het wish.” 

“Mo, cofiaiily io. Indeed, inieed it was not,” 
said Thyra, eagerly. “Miss Vesci has no such 
ideas, nosdch fears. It was my own belief. It was 
uty devire chat she bhoald mot be left lowg without 
aid that embokliened me te spemkt befeco leaving my 
care of hes. y Aartomggy ing em know what I do 
believe is the danger. hope from my heart that I 


spoken to me 


you | om degoived,” she went on, with the sweet, ohild- 


like trath ia look and tone that could not bat 
MOS ee eee ae gama nn 
the barvitet, untasily; “aud I shall take i into 
consideration what had best be dons. However, it 

tinfortunately necessary for you to lewve 
us, i£ I am corvest im my iaterpretation of Lady 


quietly, “I oduld not 
Manud’s kiadness. It 
hee to wait for ms thus long, 


Thyra stopped. She kad been about to add: 
“ Bspevially as she waé an inexperienced and wn- 
tried dependent on het kindness,” but that admie- 
sion might have led to dangerous questionings as 
to the @ad Mes. O'Byrne had cantioned 
het on the tecvssity of porfedt reserve ou so delicate 


a 7 ‘4 
bas f panel Senn Se'io to give yea my best 
wishes and to offer to make all possible arranze- 
monte for your comfort iz your joarmey,’’ observed 
Sie Hilary, his conscience porlaps smiting him 
for his inseusibility to his daughter's gentle atten- 
dant’s services. ; 

“T think you spoke of leaving us to-morrow, and 
I stall be haope, °° send ond of my servants to Dab- 
lin with you. Hé dan tetarn the same day or on 
the following morning, and,” ho added, witi some 
hesitution, “ bring buck with him the experienced 
dovtor whom you advise shoald be suumonsd to 
Mise Vesvi.” ‘ 

Tayri isd parted uer iips So rajeeb in toto the 





ove of the domestic’s service, but sne instinctively 


Tp weet 





accept a¢ coming from other lips. 

“It is quite neediess,” she said, “quite, Sir 
Hilary ; but-if you are go comsiderate as to wish it, 
I will bo very glad of the escort after the recent 
alarm. And now I will retarn to Miss Vesci.if you 
please. It will bo. gush a short-time before I leave 


her a 
_And Thyra quitted the room with scaresly sufit- 
cient pause to allow of any bimirance on her ¢om- 


Panien s part, 
vos ge 4 to nae shone _ a ait polier 
t & when she it The very desorip- 
tion of ths giri’s illnese had seemed to confirm her 
opinion of its gravity; and she had alrealy eon- 
ceived & sincere love fot the high-spirited bat 
warm-hearted daugitter of the old baronet. 

She opzned the door with a santious noiselessness 
thatcould net have distardbed Fine Har himself, 
and as she stepped softly forward she perceived that 
her potions wae in trath sleeping. 

She looked for a brief instant on the fair youag 
face, and her conviction was confirmed that the 
unnatural pallor ani peculiar sadness of its expres- 
sion must ptoceed from some other cause than mere 
shakon nerves where 80 yourg @ creature wae in 


She beat down, pressed her lips lightly on the 
pale forehead, and glided from the room into the 
sometiney fresh ait of the large and well-kept 
garden of the hotel. 

_ The evening was yet yontg, and Thyra longed so 
irresistibly foc som relief from the pent-up cluse- 
ness the sick rxom that she opened the gates 
which co nmaaicated with a ope frgenin es | field, and 
be pore bade under the shade of a ext Pod 
limes gaarde1. vs it were, the domain 
woll-mauaged hotel of Mulli e 

It was something to by alone im that gradually 
dimming light—somothing that reminded her of the 
happy past—and she went on, uamindfal of the 
hour and the distances, tili romindad of her position 
by the sudiien termination of the avenue and the 
presenee of .a gate that opeaed on to what was ap- 
parently the high road te some other and distant 
pare untouched by tue advent of steam and iron 

ghways. 

‘Tayee remained there for a few momonts, gazing 
idly oa tho silent path, and watching the declining 
beams of tue setting san through the massive 
boughs of the liases, whva her attention was at 


tracted by the souud of steps, and im another 
moment a figure caine in sight from a turn ia the 
winding road. 


Tt id natural iu @ secluded place to take uotice of 
every trifle that would not even oveasion a passing 
glance in more frequented spots ; and Thyra’s eyes 
were turned with a vague interest on the approach- 
ing sttanger, but a retur sense of her lonely 

ition aad the lateness of the hour at once struck 

er With sotae ‘shaute and alarai, and she was 
about to reteeat with a ctimsoniug flush at her own 
folly, when a sudden exclamtion, a sound of her 
own Heme, pronounced in weil-remembsred acca nts, 


arrested her steps, 
“ Thyra! Is it possible?” wae uttered ina tone that 
eat once pleasure and @ touching sadness 
which went to her heart 4s she stopped aad looked 
timidly at the speaker. 

Tueré was no duadt now. 

It was the straugz st wiose nam> had never bsen 
revealed to her, bat wao was go intimately con- 
nected with the most momovable episode of her 
life for her to ever forget his features or his 
existence. 

Bat they were sadly changed now, though more in 
@ sion than in their contoar or the hue or the 
fall, manly roanduoess of tue face. 

Thore was noné of the posaltig ay power, fa 
sapotiority to any passing event, in that » a 
paring I in the dark circle roani the beautiful 
eyes, nor the woofalaess of the mo ile features. 

Tayra could not have left hia in that evident 
pitsous sorrow, whatever she might have doue in his 
former masculine vigoar hesith. 

“Avo you ill?” sae asks, as she extended her 
hand after the first huvtied exchange of surprised 
greetings. “ You look so sifferings—more oven tuan 
myself, with soa a3 touishment at his 
disregaed of her inyolantaty aad fr ieadly proffer of 
her small, angloved dagers. 

“ 1 am not worthy to press your unstained hand 
in my guilty flugers,’ he said, with a shaddor. 
“ Mise Desmoud, wien | last saw you I had the 
blessing of assistiag t> sava o life. Now it is 
different. I have been the uohappy instrament of 
taking one. Yes, you may weil start and revoil 
from me. I kaow it, and I deserve your horror and 
scora.”’ why hi 

But Mayra could not lavish such crashing, if de- 
served, reproach on that ushappy and reoorsefal 
one, even it he had baan as guilty a3 his coatession 
implied, but which she ooald searcely bring herself 
to believe 
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** You blame yourself too severely, perhaps,” she 
said, timidly. “I cannot believe it of you. You 
would never do such a terrible deed aa——” ‘ 

“ Murder, you would say,” he returned, seeing 
that she stopped. “No, it is not what is usually 
called by that name, but it is the same in its effects. 
Ask no more details, Miss Desmond,’ he said. 
“‘ They are not fit for such ears as yours. Only tell 
me that you are happy—that is the best consola- 
tion you can give me in my hopeless sorrow.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No, nc,” she said. ‘I cannot be really happy 
when I have lost my only relative—my dear, dear 
father. Iam alone in the earth, but | am resigned 
to my fate, and I mean to strive hard in my new 
duties, to forget the past; and you, surely itis not 
hopeless—surely the life is not gone. Perhaps you 
are mistaken. There may be happiness for you in 
that blessed thought.” 

He smiled sadly, as if in gratitude for the very 
doubt she suggested. F 

“T am tempted to put faith in what such a voice 
as yours speaks,’’ he replied, “ though the hope is 
so fearfully hazardous even to indulge for a 
moment. ButI thank you, Thyra! Desmond,’’ he 
said, warmly, “(thank you, from my heart, that 
you have shewn me I can be pitied and tolerated by 

one so good and so pure. Farewell, and may Heaven 
bless you as you deserve.” 


(To be continued.) 





LOVE. 

MEN are made happy by love, unhappy by love» 
die for love; while young maidens do~all of these, 
only with a greater degree of intensity, than our sex 
ever realize. Among the stern realities of life, 
love springs up like fragrant flowers in our path, 
from amid the rough and stony way, gladdening our 
eyes, and assuming the aspect of the morning glory 
of our existence. It robs the heart of selfishness, 
refines the feelings and sensibilities, quickens the 
power of perception, and throws a halo of romance 
and of beauty over every action of our lives. Its 
flame is born in Heaven, whence its reflection 
radiates to us. It is thus that love is to the 
mortal nature precisely what the sun is to the 
earth. 

An ancient maxim declares that where there exists 
the mostardent and true lova, it is often better to 
be united in death than to be separated in life; 
but thisis altogether too pungent for our philosophy. 
It might do very well for the French, ad om seem to 
be so fond of suicide, but it would find few practical 
followers in this country, for a man of sense may 
love like a madman, but not like a fool. 

Looking upon love in another light, Addison says : 
** Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient against 
love than sober advice ; and I am of opinion that 
Hudibras and Don Quixote may be as effectual to 
cure the extravagance of this passion as any one of 
the old philosophers.” Herein Addison shows a 
want of heart and appreciation, and counts without 
his host, not realizing the true power and force of 
love. He who has really felt the passion conld 
easily silence the philosopher. Sir Philip Sidney 
does it in two lines, for hesays: ‘‘True love can 
no more be diminished by showers of evil than 
flowers are marred by timely rain.’’ As the course 
of true love «id never yet run smooth, opposition 
toit but nourishes and strengthens it. 

In the matter of courtship, the plainest man who 
can convince a woman that he is sincerely, madly 
in love with her has half won the battle. It is the 
sincerest flattery, and what woman, or man, for 
that matter, is not susceptible to flattery? Yet 
love hardly bears analyzing. If a man loves a wo- 
man simply for her beauty, can he be said to really 
and sincerely love her? Certainly not ; for should 
the small-pox, which inevitably destroys her beauty, 
intervene, without killing her, it causes his love to 
eease. The intoxication of love comes from beauty, 
bat it differs from wime in that itintoxicates both 
the holder and the beholder. Some ons has defined 
itas being “am egotism of two.” 

‘To be actually in love,and fulfil love's promptings, 
isa most delightful occupation. It involves such 
activity. As Ovidsays: ‘Let him who does not 
choose to be considered a lazy fellow fall in love,’’ 
he will surely find activity enough in its multifarious 
requirements, and duty too of the most delightful 
character. A man cannot fall half in love; he must 
be over head and ears or notatall. And yet it 
has been very truthfully said that love is like a 
hunter, who cares very little for the game after it 
is once caught which he may have pursued with the 
most intense and breathless energy, It is in pursuit, 
= in fruition, alas! that the greatest happiness 

ies. 

it is curious what a microscope the heart is. There 
are no little events in that region; everything 


human body, so small that it would hardly afford a 
meal for a kite, yet its capacity is undefined, its 
aspirations infinite. To this eentre aims love, its 
home, its ; It knows how to find its way 
thither, as the tiny insect moves to its special 
flower, with an irresistible will that ae can 
daunt, and yet, as Shakespeare tells us, “though 
love use reason for its precision, he admits him not 
for his counsellor.” b 

Love purifies us. He who is loved bya beautiful 
and virtuous woman carries atalisman abont him ; 
he is elevated thereby. Some one has compared love 
vk pertinently to @ burning-glass, which, kept 
still “upon one object, fireth ; but which changed 
often does nothing. This‘ fact also suggests to us 
one other truth: Love is much like fire in this 
respect, that it cannot live without motion, it ceases 
to exist as soon as it-ceases to hope or fear, while 
it dies by satiety and is interred by forgetful- 
ness, 





IN THE NEST. 


GarueEr them close to your loving heart— 
Cradle them on your breast! 
They will soon enough leave your brooding care— 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost staiz— 
Little ones in the nest. 
Fret not that the children’s hearts are gay, 
That the restless feet will run ; 
There may come a tine, in the by-and-bya, 
When you sitin your lonely room and sigh 
For a sound of childish fun. 
When you’ll long for the repetition sweet 
That sounded through each room, 
O: “ mother,” “ mother,” the dear love-calls 
That will echo long in the silent halls 
And add to their stately gloom. 
There may come a time when you'll long to hear 
The eager boyish tread, 
The tuneless whistle, the clear shrill shout, 
The busy bustling in and out, 
And the pattering overhead. 
When the boys and girls are all grown up, 
And scattered far and wide, 
Or gone to that beautiful golden shore 
Where sickness and death com: never mora, 
You will miss them from your side. 
Then gather them close to your loving heart— 
Cradle them on your breast; 
They will soon enough leave your brooding care— 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair— 
Little ones in the nest, sb 
. M. 


THE WRONG ROUTE. 
Ir was in 1844, if I remember right, not long after 
I got back from years of hard service in the Seminole 
war in Florida, and I thought I'd see a little of prairie 
life. 

So I went West with my Oolt’s rifle and a pair of 
revoivers, the only repeating arms in use then, bought 
a good horse at Saint Joe, a pair of b:ankets, and 
some “camp fixings,” which I stowed on the meanest 
pack-mule I ever saw, and started. 

I was an independent sort of a customer, and 
thought because I had tracked Indians through the 
Big Cypress and the Everglades, that I knew almost 
everything about woodcraft and quite everything a- 
bout Indians. 

I had to learn that Southern swamps and Western 
prairies are two sorts of things, and aboutas much 
alike as cheese and bacon. 

I launched out boldly for what was known at Saint 
Joe as the Buffalo Range, and at the end of a fair 
day’s ride, shortened in distance by the laziness of my 
pack-mule, camped close to the store of a trader, who 
offered me shelter for nothing if I chose to accept it. 
In the morning I went to his store, laid in an ad- 
dition to my supply of powder and lead, and bought 
a few ribbons, beads and calicoes for presents in case 
i met friendly Indians, as 1 expected to, for I had no 
idea of going alone intoa section where they were 
hostile. After paying for these I listened to some 
well-meant advice from the trader, who told me there 
was a gang of mean white men out in the direction I 
was going who would “ clean moe out,” or in other 
words rob me, as sure as I\crossed their path, for they 
lived by robbery. They had been driven thus far 
back from the settlements in consequence of their evil 
deeds, but they still followed their trade when a victim 
came within their reach. 

The reader may believe that though very young 
and adventurous in those days, I had no desire single- 














worthy to be admitted there becomes intensified. 
It places in the same scale the fall of an empire or 
the dropping of alady’s glove! Yet what is its | 
physical capacity ? Itis a very small portion of the 


handed to meet these desperadoes, and I made careful 
inquries regarding the route © ouvwid take w avoid 


Hetold me that if I rode on “ right peert” T would 
reach a range of hills a little after noon on the way 
that led due west from his house. Just as I got to 
the hills where a stream came out I'd find the traces 
fork. mapas. fake. tne ong, to, Ene parth and by sun- 
down I would be at the village of Spotted Wolf, a 
— chief, who was friendly and would receive me 
well, 

The track to the south led to the hills; where an old 
Kentucky outlaw named Penfield, witha gang of des. 
peradoes, kept his quarters. The outlaws’ den and 
the Indian village were about the same distance from 
hisplace. He said he was obliged topay these fellows 
a regular tax for imm' to’keép ‘and trade, 
and if he had not done big Mba! have taken 
what they wanted and burned rest, long before, 

I started early, determined to be in the camp of the 
friendly Indians before dark. But that mule, worse 
a thousand times than the ono Baalam rode, would 
stop to feed and try to roll his pack off, and it was 
afternoon when I came in sight of the hills where the 
track forked. To make it worse, one of the blackest 
thunderstorms you ever saw was coming up, énd when 
I reached the hills I could scarcely see any track at 
all. Just then the rain began to pour, but as I had 
no place of shelter I pushed on, taking, as I believed, 
the track tothe north. _ 

On I went, the mule now scared enoagh to keep 
up until the night’s darkness began to deepen. | 
could see no fitting placeto camp. There was water 
and too much of it, but no wood. I might as well 
keep going as to stand and soak, or run the risk of 
losing horse and mu!e in the darkness, so let my horse 
have his bit, believing he would keep the road when 
I could not, ; 

At last I saw, to my delight, a glimpse of a fire 
ahead, and the horse saw it as soon as I, for his ears 
went up, and his pace increased, 

The road was rough, but we made good time, got. 
ting a sight of a blaze through fringing . bushes 
every little while, and I was reckoning how good 
an antelope steak or a bit of venison tenderloin would 
taste broiled over the coals when, sharp and sudden, 
in English, all too good-for my comfort, came the 
words; 

“ Halt! Who comes there ?”’ 

“Thunder!” [ thought. “I've taken the wrong 
track, and I’m at the den of robbers.” 

“‘ Speak quick, or I fire,’’ again shouted the voice, 
and I heard the hammer click close to me; it seemed 
not five yards away. 

‘A friend,’’ I said, as quick as I could. 

“A friend to whom?” was the next query. 

“ To anybody who'll give me a supper and a fire 
to lie down by, for I’m lost, I believe.” 

“Stand where you are till the sergeant comes, 
Sergeant of the guard, post four.’’, 

“Why they talk like regulars. The old outlaw 
must keep up military discipline,” I muttered, while 
I stood there shivering. 

Soon the measured but quick tread of a squad of 
men was heard, the answer to the®sentinel’s hail was 
‘* Sergeant and guard,” the countersign was called 
for and whispered, and then I was called forward, 
and at once conducted into camp. 

If ever I felt glad I did about then and there. I 
had taken the wrong trial, and was within ten or 
twelve miles of the robbers’ brie stay but the camp 
I had come upon was that of a company of the 2d 
Dragoons, stationed there to cut off the retreat of 
the desperadoes, while a battalion under Colonel 
Harney had taken a route to attack them in the 
rear. 

I was received kindly by Lieutenant Phil Kearney, 
and over a nice supper told him how I had taken 
the wrong track in the“gloom of the thunder- 
storm, 

The next day we had the pleasure of intercepting 
a part of the brigands, who, asking no quarters, got 
none, bat weat down fighting, leaving two dead 
dragoons and four wounded ones to show that they 
were game. 

‘The best lack I had, a random bailet killed my 
lazy, worthless mule, and Lieutenant Kearney gave 
me a better one, 


a | 


Tuz Wronea Time.—“ Put the little ones happy 
to bed,” says some one, alluding to the habit tiat 
some parents have of deferring punishment for faults 
committed during the day until bed-time. Never 
whip children just before they retire to rest, Let the 
father’s caress, the mother’s kisa, be the last link 
between the day’s pain or pleasure and the 
night’s sleep. Send the children to bed happy. If 
there is sorrow, punishment, or disgrace, let them 
meet it in the daytime, snd have hours of play or 
thought in which w recover happiness, which is 
childhood’s rignt. Let the weary feet, the busy 











them. 





’ brain, rest in bed happy. 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


BY 
Cuar.Les GARVICE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Only Country Love,” “The Gipsy Peer,” ‘Fickle 
Fortune,’’ etc., etc. 


——$<—— 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 


A good heart is the sun and the moon ; or rather the 
sun, for it shines bright and never changes. 
kespeare. 


Quite unconscious of the Nemesis which was 
already on his track, the captain was rapidly bring- 
ing his scheme toa climax. ; 

‘The world was, of course, very much astonished to 
hear that Mr. Howard Murpoint was the man Miss 
Mildmay was to marry, and many blamed her for 
her fickleness. 

But Violet was perfectly indifferent to praise or 
blame. She pursued the even tenour of her way, 
calm, serene as usual, with the peaceful and almost 
sad smile on het face and her usual gentle manner 
to all. 

Mrs. Mildmay had beén very mach surpr.sed to 
hear that Violet had, so'to speak, changed tier mind. 
But Mrs, Mildmay thought it was a very good 
change, for she believed the captain to be the best 
and cleverest man inthe world, and perhaps con- 
sidered him the handsomest. 

When Violet went to old Mrs. Dodson, tlie mother 
of the man she had loved and whose memory she 
cherished, she was fearful that the old lady would 
be grieved. 

Perhaps Mre. Dodson was, but all she said was : 

“Violet, my dear, you will do what is right, I 
know, and—and if’ this seems to you right, do it. 
But do you Jove him ?” 

“T cannot do that,” said Violet, kissing the old 
lady’s hand witha loving tenderness. “ You know 
where my heart is—it will never leave Leicester, 
never! ButMr, Murpoint does not ask me for love, 
but for respect and esteem.” 

“ And you give him these?” asked Mrs. Dodson, 
with a slight shade on her brow. 

Violet’s face shadowed and reflected ‘that 
shade of distrust, but almost instantly she t-plied ; 

“T cannot conceal anything from you wlio have 
been a motiier to me, dear:. Onetime [neitheres- 
teemed nor trusted Mr. Méarpoiut—indeed, I disliked 
him. But all.that feeling bas gone,’'she contiuned, 
hurriedly. “He has been a true, a kind friend to 





(a TRUE HRART.} 

me—he was my father’s friend, and how dare I dis- 
trust the man he loved and trusted. No, when the 
feeliug I have spoken of has come over me I have 
cast it off as unworthy and unjust. Lately ”—and 
she sighed—“ it has not come, Mother, I seem to 
have no feeling, no emotion. Life is but a dream 
and asleep to ‘me sometimes, and I think that I 
shall wake perhaps, and——But there!” she broke 
off, springing to her feet and putting up her hand as 
if to ward off the feeling of unhappiness which was 
creeping upon her, “I will not give way toit. I 
will trust my father’s best friend, and I will try 
with all my heart to be a good wife to him.” 

“ Heaven bless you!” said Mrs, Dodson, sobbing 
“ Would that I could have been a mother indeed to 
you. But it was not to be, My boy was taken from 
your side, and it is not right that you shoald remain 
alone in the world, wedded toa shadow. Violet, 
you will not change to me? You will-love me 
still ?”” 

For answer the gentle girl threw her arms round 
the old lady’s neck and burst into tears. 

“ You will always be my mother!” she said, “ for 
are you not Leicester’s ?’’ 

So the pure, just-minded girl strove to trust and 
love the man whom she had consented to take as a 
husband, 

He, meanwhile, was all smiles and honeyed words, 
looking handsomer and more confident than ever. 

The world declared that there was no end to his 
successés and that he was the most wonderful man of 
the times. 

Soon it was rumoured that the marriage between 
him ‘and the wealthy Miss Mildmay was to take 

lace almost immeédiately, and that when it did 
ei Murpoint, M.P., would be made a baronet. 

No wonder the great man looked happy as he rode 
his magnificent hunter in the park or appeared in the 
salons of the élite with his beautiful betrothed on 
his arm. 

But was he happy ? 

Who could see him when he was alone: at night 
when he sat crouched within his easy-chair in his 
own room, or pacing up and down with the sleek 
restlessness of a tiger caged and ferocious, well fed 
but distrustful ? 

None saw him but his bad angel and himself as he 
looked into the mirror’ which reflected his dark, 
working face, 

The world knew nothing of the twenty thousand 
pounds which Mr, Wilkelm Smythe had extorted 
from him, 

The world knew notiing of the scar on his leg 
which the convict gaug-cuain had left there; of the 
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perjury which his brain had plotted, or the vile mur- 
der his hands had wrought. 

These and other crimes the world knew nothing 
of, but he know, and though he strove to forget he 
could not. In the dead of the night, or perhaps in 
the'gray dawn when he had thrown himself upon the 
bed to woo sleep after a day of wilful pleasure or a 
night of dancing and fashion, sleep would come, bu 
bring bad dreams with it. 

He dreamt that he was in the prison cell ; toiling in 
the hot sun under the Portland Cliff, with the horrid 
chain galling at his leg. Then visions of the 
haunted chapel at Penruddie crowded his brain ; and 
one night he started up, cold with horror, from a 
vision of Jem, mangled and ghastly, standing beside 
his bed pointing to a red, gaping wound. Then too, 
in those dreadful waking hours, when sleep would 
not come, fear took its place, and he moved in an 
agony of dread, fancying that his secret was known, 
that the detectives were on his track and that the 
gallows was looming before him. 

Bat in the morning these disquieting visions 
always fled and breakfast-time found the great man 
serene, placid, watchful and smiling, ready to do 
battle with the world and conquer it. 

Preparations for the wedding were proceeding, 
hastened by the great man’s commands and purse. 

It was to be agrand wedding, much against Violet’s 
wish, and the fasbionable world was on tiptoe of ex- 
pectation. For it was known that Mr. Murpoint was 
to be made a Baronet and that he would take one of 
the largest mansions in Belgravia and commence a 
series of entertainments immediately after the happy 
couple returned from the wedding tour. 

Vivlet’s dress was ordered, the bridesmaids chosen, 
and the tour arranged before Fitz had returned to 
town from the execution of his little plot with Bertie 
and Ethel. He called for his letters at his club, and 
thrust them in his pocket uoread; he noticed that 
men looked rather strangely and almost commiserat- 
ingly at him, and wondered what was the matter, 
Without much loss of time he called at Mrs, Mild- 
may’s and asked for Violet. 

Violet was upstairs iu her own room, alone and 
musing, when the maid came to tell her that Lord 
Boisdale was in the drawiog room. 

“Lord Boisdale!’’ repeated poor Violet, turning 
pale, ‘Did he ask for me ?’’ 

“Yes, miss,” said the maid. “Particularly for 

” 


“ Well,” said Violet, sadly. ‘‘I will see him.” 

She was surprised that I’itz should ask to see her 
after the letter she had written to him, for it was a 
letter full of true woiauly gratitude aud kindness, 
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explaining everything, and begging him, if he loved 
and respected her, not to see her before the wed- 


ding. , 

Now, Fita hed called dhe thought to harasé her 
with os, perhaps to aéédse her of oral 
in » She détermitied 66 be brave and ée6 
wont with rather faltering feet into the 


For by Me atict Gates 
hfe that she aad ted aoepted 


apcaismtretee 


lowe, 

Eth are over et 
Y iat deunpighet’ and Gan mat ba | 
tak bes 7” whe 
Violet drew it frow iim end aeatten #0 the sole. 
Fitz looked perplete stared 

“ You don’t speak! You heven't said a word he 
said. ‘“*What is the matter?” 


“Have you not received my letter?’’ she brea- 


thed. " 

* No," sntd Five, thetetitig his hands into his povltet. 
“Perhaps it is bere; 1 Heveu't opened them fet. 
Oh, Violet, gou have wot tet mé; yo 4on’t 
méati to make tie miserablé for iitef Dou’t Gey it, 
doir't say it!” 

“1 have written it,” afd Violet, Pov and paler 
each rvorhent. “I have wfitteti é full éxplanation, ft 
éinnot be; it fe for ever itipossible. Lord Boiédale 
—Fitz, i am to marry Mr. Mafpoidt. 

“What?” exclaimed Fitz, “anti T drewtntog—dim I 
fad? Vidlet, you are to imarry the saptaia | 

het tne fe fort t that 

"Let me leavé , Hy f Tami 86 softy tha 
my fered =cAlien ths taneed sid tried to letve the 


foom. 
Bot Fite sirodé after het aad détzed fer 


afin, 

» Violet,” he said, “ste word tors, f ses I dm 
hot dreahiing, that it’s truth you ara tolling + But 
if it is trae there ix yillany soniowhere! You are 
right to reprove me. Heavéh kdows f ami riot worthy 

you—But tlié captafai ! 

* Violet, if Leicester sould domé to fife agaia, f 
would have yielded to hilt. quietly, without a word, 
for I know you Weré his. But not to tlie captain! 
‘You never did and you tever gan daré for hit, and 
if you marty him ft will be against your 
Will, Violéé, listen to mé, I iniploré fou. I beliave 
=I am stfe within my owt heart that the captain, 
Howard Murpoint, ig a togiie and @ villain.” 

“Silenée !’* daid Violet, sadly, yet aapaainly. 
“You forget ydiréelf, my ford! You Kate no 
figiit t6 say such cfuel thihga, t6 attack an absent 
mau. Mr. Mifpottit will be my husband, and I will 
not—I dare not listei to such & groundless accitsa- 
tion, Eriugh! Nota word mor’. Leave me, I beg, 
iy lord!” 

“ Yet one word tioré, I tmiplore,* said Fitz, “Tt 
Will leave you and I will nof se You again; But, 
inark me,1 will fot let the matter rest, and if yoa 
@are for Howard Marpoint, as you would have ime 
believe you do, Wari him that there is one of his 
track who will search him to the heart, and who will, 


6st him what it may, find whether he is an honest | poi 


Miah or the rogue he thinks him. Violet, Ethel has 
escaped his clutches, and you have fallen into 
them. Escape while there is time, I implore of you! 
Bee, I beg you on my knees fo taketime, to de no- 
thing fashly, to break off this hateful, this horrible 
engagement!” 

_ if thefe had been one thing wanting fo confirm 
fie in the path I have taken, Lord Boisdale, your 
Words have supplied it. 1 will do my duty by an 





indovent man maligned, and be true to him, I will 


be true to the man I have promised to marry, though 
ali the world rose to slander him 

“ Violet, you do not love him aned F tz. 

« Ro,” a 


Violet, “ But, I have lost thé 
powWe# to love, I still act honotr.” 
with a 64 le, she left tie rooni. 
hie @ the house, 
ina be A #0 Back 
Ab he was abotit fo entet ® ommme up to 


. desirodé of secing you.” 

bed sid Fim, whe wes ently Sa 
i | 

Sree ety er 


the stairs 
“= a heavy 

Ee way Miseed Lard toe? 
seated i the suric chair sani table in the 
to tutored Pie that ins inéstond ence wore 
the Lacking prenDov-menylins 

With colt 
aid at boon iv 


J nade for ¥ the 6 
“T Raow nothing of Mr. Fairfax, and Ido not wish 
to add toe my ige.. Bekiad enough to leave 
the subject where it is; it is one that is extremely 
diatwotetut 06 tie. 1 wished to sed yor of business, 
Hore are & tiuntbet of bifis—they h&ve ait Been don. 
tracted by you! pass we you for pay- 


Fita starod at thom. 
* My iota,” he said, nt Gaandt pay thess! You 
know tliat it is faipossibte[” 

Phe éarl shrugged His shouldere, 

tT havé nothing t a6 With that,” he uae, ~—- 
*You ws over You were twenty-two last month, 

are : Ve. 
ToT atm habla, { hiiow,” atid Fite, in @sepate, “but 
of gourse, ai I hav always looked to you,” 

"Aad, T beltevé, dois sid back, if thie very 
fod, | wartiéd you that you could fio longer do so. 
I havé ny OwWh cannot éonéérh 
them away, they litter niy table.” 
ctor ead Pia, t Gs 
know that [ What ie to be done?” 

to sete pay thiens a6 ta ah omblag tes Oe 
v ‘ou to pay i @ ro 6ré- 
aitors will endeavour je ‘. 

“ in other wo: will put me fa prised. 

The earl sitdgged tile shouldere. 

"T cannot aay; [ Raow hothiag about ft. ey: 
remind you again of the conversation wh 
mentioned a6 taking plate between 
I ventured to advise fou; iiy advice wad nof taken ; 
you <p ereee my réluctance to repeat 
arr # It that Violet Mild: proper!: 

“Iie my fau ma: ; 

refused ‘e. enrich &@ ruined house ) ae 5 


48 he does, is uttérly anworthy of her 2” 

"Your laalt!” retorted th pact, with tog open. 
“T Know nothing of your atfaict, unless 
grossly misinformed it is your fault that Ethel has 
married a boy and refused a millionaire; that is 
enough for me. Go on in the course you isave 
before you, Lord Boisdale, Go in the you are 
tréading, and find yo 
in jail; it is perfectly fudiffereat to me. I have 
ated otf to ¥ the sectet of suveess—you have 
scorned it or failed to get it by rank foolery, Lheve 
done with you! Lackland Hall and money will inst 
my life-time ; afterwards it can go the dogs, whieh 
I can see already at your heels. f am busy, and 
therefore compelled to wish you good moroidg. 

So saying, the éark pointed to the pile of bills, and 
then to the door. 

Lord Fitz took up the bills and quietly left the 
toom, dazed still, and more like « man walking ia 
his sleep. 






gs By wy 
afiy otters, Be godd etiGtigh to tate’), 
Ganiiot pay them, dnd yor |. 


ich 
a6 in this toom® |, 


i rrging the 
yep eT eldest sou atid heir, who, love her} 


J 


& penniless de rotting | pose. ; 
eye “Oi, dear mo, 108)" seid Mrs Thaxtoa, shooting 

eicester more 

“T am glad to see you. su 

going on to Tenby : you will be there 





CHAPTER XLI XxX, 
Ws left Leicester and Mr. Thaxtom, aévieted by 
was 


sion Tenor Son ae ae able, 


let. Jo’ saw that Leiceste: 
nd in the fleshy he had shown te greatest 


t notwithstdtiding the 


hehe 


"3 whim 
After & time, when 
which 


Worlderfally quict, 
and moody. 


Peril 

him it, 
reflectéd u all the 
fall upon himself, he 
gat at the bottom of the 


Pass ih: ge oe 


“Te 
one 


6 in sil 


awhile until Job’s 


“ Very well,” 
to-the then 


parmanbesed : at M 
eposition is taken.” 

Leicester, “ L follow your advice 
I wWadvis to bd deat thosé I love 


* B.witt do nty best 






: i ow By el 
tigapa ae Nn 


~ had tote. tg 
eeneneneeaysby. 
tab cats, oho wabes +: 


out, 





the way quietly 


and protect them until that villain is under lock 
and key. Then it does not matter what becomes of 


me,” he added, 
“ Hem |” said Mr. 


the meotter, i bare heard 
ment, but titty Be pat rig’ 


“Not by me,” gid 


“T think I know what is 
Miss Mildmay’s engage- 
ie” 


7 fn a low voice. “I 


love her still, but I Will not interfere with the quict 


Bite ie a better map 


happiness which 6njo; 
than {an Ou thee Tes ts tale to more of it,” 


and hie faniped 


At that tnomedt, # on 


t. Phaxton wad starting 


the horse, they heard the noise of wheels behind 

ont they Wore séatée aware of it s 

smal high gig was close beside them. 

watt at Swe y eee 
« Vv x 

mall ésivea—On f what's that? 

i on he Os ae ore say, o06. could 


é chow my 
a to, Vm not aictaben, 
tnapee itt Sea igeaotes in tte tiétle a ir 
Tig SON wae Ri 
t fon sed at ; 
re ae ph Bae 
oy sh thie sortust, sod | 


ig Job, anid 
this géntlentan—a 


mati,” tie t6 Sob, 


» wre teking 


am gssisting them to take him te the nearest sta- 


tion.’ 
* Hem |” sald the stranger. 
“Bat you have thé advantage of me,” oom tinued 


what d you thus exe 
Oh,” aid the Stranger, with a laagh, 


Mr. t * For althoagh I know your 
am teen t do abi ssevgilae Fou. Mag t asic Seve 


e Your duriosity 7" 
thing off 


1 wren w had neatly co his face. 
I'm Dotec ve Doskets | pont Kea tae now I sup- 


% 


another glance at 
the last. 


am r horse 
“ He won't run awa 


follow me down, a eal mine, 


7, said 


prehensive thao 
you are 
1 shall— 
"t+ fom away—” 

. Duckett. * He'd 
.or up ia sballoon: Yes, 


I’m going on to Tenby, sir. I've had @ little smuggling 
job on tere. Perhaps I can do something for you ia 
Lenby? Ranrease that Ponruddie murder, wasa't 


it? I suppose nothing 


sir ?” 


has ever tucded up, 
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« You are’ the 40 Etiow’ Best stout: tap ) dlavesthe whole thiug ima pleat to get Mr..Beicester 
You were 6 ed in the case not! oweef the’ svrage; says Job lias: been: bribed,’ and: 
more ever No doubt Mr. Leivester defies you t prodacve:s tittle of evidence against | 
sou committed thie’ deed, aid was’ himself fer | hie. you owu't,. khow, not a¢ preseuts; the: 


tiestrugple: But it'few paitfal cuse—and don’t like 


1k about it,’* 
" “Just obi” seid: Mi; Dockets * Well, visite TT 


a Soe br who had! Kept Hig face turned! Sronans 3 aes d Mr. Teteoaten ie youth ner for 
away av an 

seat : , ted mattered? good= | trial. Alll the while between the ee yr attd 

nivt'ip je tite toiali wo valde wp tore. oe Aglare the whole 
Ashe didéo Mr Dookott; who pe thing eotno lu sion, : 

down sme aaa eet sponse Mary Mir. mee wie was deaply 

Oe aoe Meets nt uae  agenty is hung, 1 ie marder of! Sains 

Pi, i Howard Murpoint, M.P. —marries the wealthy Mine. 
« Jostank: Hitt, will! pow sit” sail! My; Dookett, | Mildmay, aad lives even afterwards,’ 

with @ Leicester height etetn-and-th waten- 


Mr. ttc jOSOOl oneself mei te SisRase jogs 


ess and aries 


périlows hie ugtiter,. 
new ” 
wn Agait, 6 tlie seniepaniatessieeinen ahs Bow 
kett got'# little inn, 
‘Then he* ‘nui . 
“ Ab,” h of Rugtawd 
be keto, robbed : ruse a aa et Clitp ttied to’ pivi'itis 


Poy dent! pottimnhaiay® seid Mi. Ties: | on'eary 


ton. 
“Good-nigtt)” afd Mr. Dockott atid’ lie winds estoy: 
forward, but the cart. seemed to jolt at that momerit, 


fot lie mised’ hié* fdotii fot oa atid’ fell! aguinst 
Leicester, m eracr sb tay off Leicester's’ 
hat, spectacles attd id tale Board 


Then, bef could atter word, h 
tifa al apo aloo ‘aaa | see 


ar gph i jo charge 
“ attest You ot &. 

4 willl marder We vediteaee er 

me; 
a None,” wallt Amped es A 
“T surrender, Me 
“ Now’ tints wit T enlt tiytit wad” 

gentlemanly,” said’ My. Dovkett, edutnugle * Dek, 
bless my Lemtonll soni wot Lene ciretineny (o> 
that I should’ tive tipon yew here: at 


this time, aid like 
“Did ‘pot ndt og i€ whe ust” wafal Me. 
Thaxton, sadly. “ Were you not following as ?* 
“No,” said ‘3 Deki manic: chuckle. “T 
was on quite a differént I ni you 
would never tira dpi F wWaen't taken fir by thet 
story df your falling Over tle cHit 1% wien’ eT 


| heard the news.” 
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you. 
ged says he must discharge the captaia, who 
lewvew the court witout « stain pow his honour. 
Mean while Mr. Leicestercomes up, all the-evidence 
Goodi-| already against him is produced, the nasty impress 
of ti te iacrieni 


*Qae word morxof sack: impertivencs, sit, andi L 
flinge you out of the cast! How dare you malsease 
of that name;,sir?”’ 

euvisithed Mo. Deekett.. “Yow haner’s 


Pe ene ener mane, eon 
thet wwe tmerin ae tier Mw lim “net 
sania toot ep Tine. 


pee” etd: Mr. Docket. “Thep say 
sei age any th T hie wuerim ail. of 
wits ne offeuse I'd 

bos'inee's ureoining to “rer 
“It must not be,” said: growning:. “BL 
} POStd Shkarans Wetec Reyne. a: a. 
| Pike, OP aay hindet niett;,08 thas who eons 

HHeethat villeia! Took 


60 that:seuundrel, ret-that ‘you, sin, 
te anid taralg sadueoly to Me, Docktt ead laying 


) 


the etevemuns- you 
titovdtod powadel It tee faiteum!, Yousre not to: 
prove ty iddosence let’ thet: go; but to prove: lis | 
| guilt; any part willdo, so that it prevents this maw} 


“agreed on” enid Me. Dockott, “Ill: take tie: 
Sete eee is left im my 
Mr.. Dhesten conferred wit Leicester for afew 


4 head upow Mis erie to 6mphasize bie “you 
will gain a beudved poundstby my arrest. Now; [eay 
heothing about my owmiunoecnse-or my guilt, I say | 
) homers on! but: D sag’ this, sad’ this gem. 
i will: beat me out, you One thou 
dand poutide iF you WEL watts thie trouble: to inwastir- 
gue Meat from this man, On 





tarned: round aud rather’ dolefully 

presented himself for inspection. 

Mi. Doclkett:looked! bari :at him and turned aside. 

* Abt! het saidi. “ T.don’t kaow' bim,.I think,. bat. L 
may somé-day;.and. very good friends |we shall be,” 

Bred suppressed & groan, then suddenly tove _ 

ert fry no nse, know it ain't! You'd find it 
out some day, sooner or later! Here fam, sir!” 

“ Be?” seid Mav. with geuuine: astonish- 
tment, “ Why, Hang nme, if thisien’t: » regular panto- 
scoicanpl You’re the utan who-wae split: upon. by the 





desperately,, 
ate,” hesaid, “ Past.’emion,’’ and het 
heldiont hie’ india for the haadenfiay. 
Mr. Dockett, however,,seemod? 
muth sete be- incapable of doing his 
“Well if this. ien't. a pantomimel!”’ he chuckled. 
Bess no; don’t want you Jot, with that. geutle-- 


ifihe’. have you—— 
me BwtsT wild!” ouid Leicester,, laying his beud 
uped Stumpy’sshand, “He has been. faituful.and 
honest te me,. letsthe: rest. of the world. sayy what it 


* Shittinwetie tthe then, sir)’ said) Mi. Dockett, 
‘aad he turned), with a ¢heenfal nod, to'the village. 

Stumpy, re ran after him and, laying’ one 
no side of. the:emrt, whispered a iow words 


CIE oni Mes Deskoth.. “The: Genoral’s. not 
dead! Isittrae? Gomel” aud his eyes: spackied. 
“ Whese isle?” 


» the jo'se se 


something. like eagerness, 
tan. baels aad —_ Leivester;, leaviag. Mr. Dockest 
driving the: and mattering ; 
“Notdead! Isittras,[ wonder? Honven!. if he 
isn’t how’ I should. like: to have:the eallaring of him. 
So tle Generis not. deadi! Its too good. ta he 


(Do be ‘contiaed;)) 
etait tentntthhnnbahiatthdeniphiom 


BURIED SECRETS. 





CHAPTER X¥V. 
Sa Avirew's Civaed was elitte olf building, 


volt the plainest possiblo atoliitevtare;, shat in between 


Warehouses, in avery harrow street,in. a vory 
secluded region,, half a mile ftom the lodgings: of 
“ Mademoiselle Zoe.” I¢ seemed totally out of place 
amid ite surfoundings, attd’ Had’ aa aspect of won. 
been overlooked and forgotten. By charch- 


i ‘wad thea Leivester aus wered '; person Dives 
agentleman with such muscle a9 yu woulit al “ Wieagtee to tense you; und it the reflection will fi pe Bape ns worsh' is the a ee 
reassert ssoee sta eee eeeeaee srasiirg os woes | oil, sandal 
wou ns werv: your have: you remem- d ix 
fone ny, and T was waltlag ty hte Ad lets po Jou | ber tat fo teasing: you” I do so willy, being ted pasing bad tppe Fwitulh sud pocad aout hee in 
hand Outiosity. Here wae no yeah ag: 
oY * gull Letcestér, “aad'yoo linve oxtied your} “ Hxadtiy;’"said: Mr Doekett, wits twinitle- ne teeial dhate Windwe ; 16 eu ; 
indeed pounds. So’ you’ thiuk his ¥ dottemltted tee Vie} of ts ell oa ‘get you) nad trowwork. The veuches wore: bare, ord p Aue 
murder?” alow tiv 06° was severe in its simplicity, a windows darkened: 
. “I think you'll be hung fox it;”” said. Mx; Dookett, Ad bo to son fren Mi. Thastoulwhands,| by the close proximity t0 the wareloases, and 
alter a mittute’s sflends. eating tor covered over wich cobwebs, ware of clivapest ules. 
“lt y owed of jou i Boman hn a “+ toucte wetaan® e atc des smepeaad i" mabered thi gen A and fie taf aor 
“Weil, str; PR sar ied a Med Bo Ss setaeiaenniiie tid Geoveteck | Marri of tiie little old 
sig ha ik you Kaa sng abt tomcit Fouredtia vs aod a ad. thouglit first of all of tis little old 
“I did wf tot: Enow’ adything: porttines BoA f ce eee Ores the second Sunda’ nent to her be~ 
about ft. Rada side a inde who dose know ee ey -- re yes catnerng bag 1 1 aes fe wooo stole into rt aadowe Cuurott 
“to a * ’ > 
Aud be poidtad Ve Sub, eal tenged get home; anid, quietly. aud took: her place among fhe handful of worship 


“Yos," said Mr oe a ; erat trouth shut, 
to Leicester to Ber He ~ ete all | 
had occurred atid all 566 had’ éonfowsed in the 


ry eee 

Mr. Dockett listened moet beng bah 6on- 
cisé atid exact statémené roe yd the lewy 
starcely taking his eyes fou the whi oad 
be taking mote of every moveutent made by the 


thee he said, whet fz. bean 

“Aud I suppose about the 
robbe was 5 geet ae na tocaat fo Job héte 
on to Tenby?” 


“To male Wd. Waid id OONdn 6 wertonl for 
the reat oriniitial,” said Mr. Thaxton, 

= heersapsed foaulged in & quiet chuckle, “a 

“ Thae’s ” heaaid, “ * Wh ou would have 
played into Osptain Mo hands. ‘‘ Rothing would 
Lave been nicer for him.” 

ed » How 80?” asked M f, Thaxton. 

x thus,” "yo lr ® Steere 

oti, to us old rascal be- 


fore @ magis te A wane he does.is to issue a war- 
rant for the arrest of Mr. Lei and one for thé 
captain, ‘The captain surrenders, of corse, and 
comes up for examination. He braves it out, de- 


“You go, we'll 





Poltes, 

Hird hint fieloo, F oie tats 
if he’ at the 

rh for de 9: Pty cigie bias 1 dou¥ ee his ge 
til? he’s Had @ taste of Hor Majesty's jail aud skiily, 
hay gimme ed Wiiat [ caw do, for you 


Job nodded sulleoly, and looket fet Leivester. 

“T doa’ want no * hé si “Tit do my 
duty by Maester Leicester there ff ts swing for it.” 

d, with ao affectionate giance, he hurried off, 

* Now, said Mr. Dovkett, 7: 
Wwe must break Up the party. I thiak you tad better 
etn ia towa, sir; We shall want a lowyer di- 
rect: 

“ Voty well,” guid Mr. Thaxton. 

* As for you, sit, of coarse you're ander arrest; 
I’ve wp gat your word for that,” 

nodded, 

«Then I think, sir, you and youe man will go to 
Sandersou’s —where you werd before, you kKaow—ind’ 
wait till the evening. Tif come to you. By the Way, 
I hwven' t Had the pleasure of your man’s acquaint- 


your | tle: 








atice.”” 


ra, A Curate read the setvice. At 
th seg indaneot Ke read the notloe that had been 
handed him, and the bauns of marriage between: 


‘| Piers Dalyell, bachelor, and Lolette Ryan, spinster 
and'| were duly pnd 


lished. 

* He nicans it all ho nest!” the girk 

fdlly. “Only two Sundays more! I 
everytime. [Pm tobealady—s rith Indy. Oli, it 
is too. good to be true!” 

Hvery night during the week ae came to 
Bingley s to see her hom. The giel began insensibly 
to lose some of her coarseness and rudeness, She 
was softer id her manners, pleasanter, less ready to 
wee fire at a chance word, and Dalyell grew en- 


raged. 

“The: next Sunday sle was at St. Andrew’s again. 
Upon this: occasion she found a group of poor women 
gatheted around a little notice tacked to a pillar near. 
the entrauce, She joined the group, read the notice, 
and discovered that it was @ written pablication of 
the banng spoken on Sunday~a notification to alt 
whom it might conceru that Piers Dalyell and 
Lolette Ryan "snemeeeh matrimony. Flashing 
aud amiling, the large, red cheeksd, bold-eyed 
The bauas were read 


brunette sought her seat, 
again upon that day, 

And every night duving the ensuing week Dalyell 
attended his betrothed home from tite couvert-saloo 4 
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as heretofore, flatteriag her and keeping her in high 
good nature, 

lt was during this last week of probation that, 
during his drive with Lord Thorncombe in the park, 
Dalyell obtained a glimpse of Diana Paulet, as de- 
scribed, 

That pure, noble, high-bred face haunted his 
memory throughout the evening and for days after- 
ward, 

He returned to Thorncombe House with the earl, 
was present at an interview between his lordship and 
Mr. Keene, the solicitor, in which the mystery of 
Mrs. liyan’s disappearance and the possible where- 
abouts of the heiress were thoroughly and fruitlessly 
discussed, and he smiled furtively at the thought that 
he held in his own possession the secret which they 
would give so much to know. 

“l’ll disclose it in my own good time,” he 
thought; “when I’m safely married, and when I 
have polished up the girl into the semblance of a 
lady. To present her to them as my wife as she is 
now, rude, coarse and ignorant, would be to proclaim 
the truth, that I knew her identity and married her 
for her fortune. No, I must train her, make some- 
thing of her, teach her, make a lady of her if pos- 
sible, and they may then believe me when I declare 
that [ married her for love, Art, my dear fellow— 
there’s nothing like art.” 

Mr. Keene departed at half-past ten, and the earl 
retired to his own rooms. Dalyell soon after quitted 
the house, taking his evening walk to the music hall. 

Mademoiselle Zoe was in high favour with her 
audience upon this evening, having to repeat her 
dances twice and sing two or three additional comic 
songs. The delightful strains of the “ Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter” floated out to the ears of Dalyell, as, 
moody and discontented, he paced the passage-way 
and listened at the green baize door. 

“ And next week,” he thought, gnawing his upper 
lip, savagely, “I shall be standing here just as 1am 
doing now, listening to that voice singing those 
odious ballads, and the singer will be my wife! Mrs. 
Fiers Dalyell! My blood boils at the very thought. 
Mrs. Piers Dalyell singing ‘the Jolly Young Water- 
man,’ or ‘Saily in our Alley,’ or ‘ Tommy Dodd,’ 
or that Ratcatcher song to # lot of beer-guzzlers, 
cads and what not! I ought tocompel her to quit 
the concert-saloon at our marriage, but she has a 
frightful temper, and would throw me over sooner, 
She pretends it’s a point of honour with her. She 
has given her word to Bingley to stay six months 
longer. But she doesn't know the meaning of that 
word honour, except in a savage sort of way. She 
means to stay because the admiration of that low 
crowd, their coarse applause and the excitement of it 
all are necessary to her happiness! What a lady of 
Thorncombe Manor she will make!” 

Dalyell was right in his judgment of Miss Lolette. 

She had boasted of a determination to keep her 
agreemeut with Bingley as a point of honour. In 
reality, she would have broken her word in a moment 
if she had felt an impulse to do so, But during all 
her childhood and early youth it had been the one 
ambition of her life to attain some kind of position 
behind the footlights. Her ambition had not been 
high. With her humble bringing-up, it could not be 
expected to soar far above her own experiences, As 
‘*star” at Bingley’s she was perfectly content. She 
would not have exchanged places with the most cele. 
brated actress of the time. Iu her own estimation 
she was great—the greatest dancer and siuger of her 
day. 
What she might have been had she beeu carefully 
trained by wise and loving hauds from her infancy, 
instructed by masters and governesses, accustomed 
to luxury and to gentle society can never be 
known. 

What she was now Dalyell understood very 
clearly. Headstrong, obstinate, wilful, vain, fretful, 
undisciplined, fond of her own way, incapable of 
a great affection, profoundly selfish, her mind 
ignorant aud unbalanced, her heart & merely 
physical organ, she had but the one virtue wé have 
indicated—that wirtue of self respect which distin- 
guishes the most uncivilized of women—the Indian 
of North America, the wild Bedouiu girl, or the 
black-eyed gipsy of English lanes and commons. 

“ Education might have made her like the Lady 
Janes aud Lady Arabellas I see in West End draw- 
ing-rooms,’’ thought Dalyell; “but under the polish 
that might have been put upon her I fancy the 
Tartar would still exist. Sue has a poor and 
sterile nature. I suppose she inherited it from her 
mother, though George Berwyn did not possess a 
very brilliant mind, Well, when she marries she'll 
find her master !” 

He walked to and fro, raging at the shouts and 
plaudits aroused by Mademoiselle Zoe’s performance, 
but his fac» cleared somewhat when the door at last 
opened and Miss Lolette came forth, in her shabby 
waterproof cloak, and jomed him, 


They walked down the street together, he silent, 
she chattering gleefully of her triumphs of the 
evening, and exhibiting a bouquet, which she 
declared to be the finest and largest ofall her floral 
trophies, 

“Fling it away!” said Dalyell. ** You don’t want 
it, Lolette., I’li buy youa bigger and a finer one 
to-morrow.” 

Miss Lolette shook her head, preferring to retain 
her “bird in the hand.” 

“T'm having a white dress made in Tottenham 
Conrt Road,” she observed, with a little tittering 
laugh, “anda tulle veil, and wreath, all for five 

unds. They are to be sent to Sarah Bump’s 

odgings next Monday night, and I shall stay all 
night with her, and she’ll go to church with me in 
the morning. I’ve told her that I’m to be married 
toa swell.” 

“But you promised secrecy,” 

“ She’s the only one I’ve told. I had to tell some- 
body. I-wou’t get married at all if I can’t be 
married in white, and mother’s taken to watching 
me lately, kind of suspicious, so I don’t dare have 
the things sent home.’ 

“But what can yout mother be suspicious of ?” 
questioned Dalyell. 

“IT don’t know. I rather think she’s got an idea 
that you are making love to me. She asked me yes- 
terday if you came home with me every night. She 
looked at the bracelets and ring you gave me and 
muttered, in a puzzled kind of way, ‘ Ourious, 
curious.’ I suppose she thinks it curious that a 
gentleman should wait on a girl in my station. But 
she never heard of that King Coffety you was telling 
me about, that married the beggar maid. Won't she 
open her eyes one of these days!” 

Dalyell charged her again and «gain to the 
strictest secrecy und attended her to the corner 
nearest her home, watching until she had entered 
her lodgings. 

“It won't do to let Mrs. Flint suspect there’s any 
underhand work going on,’’ he thought. “If she 
knew that I was about to marry the girl secretly, 
she'd suspect that the girl is really heiress to some- 
thing or other. ‘Seta thief to catch a thief,’ she’d 
hit on something like the truth in her first guess.” 

But Mrs. Flint was even nore astute than he or 
Lolette imagined. She was particularly wide 
awake at the present juncture, as will be presently 


seen, 

‘I'he week passed, slowly to Lolette, rapidly to 
Dalyell. He felt like a mau awaiting execution, He 
was elegant in person, fastidious in his tastes, and 
was about to marry a low-bred, ignorant womaa, of 
whom he would be ashamed every day of their. lives, 
whom he now absolutely loathed and hated at times, 
but yet whose prospective fortune was a loadstoue of 
attraction he could not resist—a prize worth many 
humiliations and annoyances to win. 

Ona the following Sunday the banus were published 
for the third time. The marriage was fixed for 
Tuesday morning. Monday night came at last. 
Miss Lolette informed her foster-mother, before go- 
ing out to her usual evening engagement, that she 
should not return home uatil the next day, as she 
purposed spending the night and the following fore- 
noon “‘ with a friend,’’ 

“ What friend?” demanded @frs. Flint, sharply. 

“ Sarah Bump, if you must kuow,”’ replied Miss 
Lolette. “I don’t know as it’s auy of your particu- 
lar business. Lam twenty years old, aud my own 
mistress, as I suppose you are aware.” 

“ Well yes, 1am aware,” said Mrs. Flint, grimly. 

“ When will you be home, Lolly ?” 

“T said to-morrow,” said Miss Lolette, indiffer- 
ently, ‘but I meant next day. Sarah and I may 
make @ little excursion out Bushy Park way, or 
down to Green’ich or Gravesend, or somo such, to- 
morrow, and I may go home with her again to-mor- 
row night after the concert, as we'll be tired out,’’ 

“Oh, indeed!’ exclaimed Mrs. Flint, “Do you 
think it proper for two young things like you to go 
off gallivanting in that style, without an older per- 
son to look after you?” 

‘*We’re old euough to take care of ourselves,” 
said Miss Lolette, with a toss of her head anda 
deepening of colour in her hard red cheeks, “ Don’t 
you fret yourself about us.” 

Mrs. Flint observed, furtively, that her foster 
daughter had decorated her person with all the orna- 
ments she had in her possession; that she put her 
small store of money in her wallet, aud that she wore 
her best garments, a flimsy blue silk gown, trimmed 
with black cotton lace, bought, we regret to say, at 
@ secondhand clothes shop. 

Miss Lolette journeyed by omnibus to Blackfria&s 
Road, in five spirits. After the usual performance, 
at eleven o'clock, Dalyell escorted her to the lodgiugs 
of Miss Bump, in the Borough. 

As they came to a halt on the doorstep of Miss 





Bump’s abode Mrs, Flint slipped into an adjoining 











doorway, quite within earshot, and listened to the 
words of their parting. 

“Sarah Bump says that my white dress, and 
wreath, and yeil, were sent home at five o’clock in 
a paper box, and they look just scrumptious! My! 
Won't you be proud of me to-morrow?” 

“Indeed I willl’? gaid Dalyell, gallantly, but 
with a secret grimace, ‘‘ You'll be the handsomest 
bride in all London. Mind, you take a cab at ten 
o'clock, or not later than half-past. The curate of 
St. Andrew’s says that theceremony must take place 
before noon, and ho’d like us to come very early, 
I shall be at the church waiting for you——” 

“And we are to spend the day at the Crystal 
Palace!” interrupted the girl. “I’m beginning my 
new life in right good style! You ought to see 
how I threw mother off the scent—he, he! I shall 
wear my bridal gown to Sydenham |” 

Dalyell winced, buthe did not yeuture: upon an 
argument. He was willing to take his bride upon 
her own terms, with the.intention of modifying 
those terms to suit himself thereafter, 

“ You must gratify your own tastes ; your wish is 
my Jaw,” he said, smiling. “Make yourself look 
like a lady as nearly as you can, that is all I ask, 
my own love. And now you must go to. your 
beauty-sleep, my dearest. I cannot afford-to keep 
my bride out in the uight-air longer !’’ 

He drew her to him and kissed her, with such 
secret loathing of her that it was well for him she 
could not read his heart, She giggled, and laid 
her head on his shoulder, and he put her from him, 
-with more compliments aud a greater loathing than 
ever, P 
* Be sure and be at St. Andrew’s before ten o’clock, 
my own loye,” he said. . 

“T will be sure,” she auswered, “As sure as time 
itself !’’ 

“ And so.will I!’’ thought Mrs. Flint, in her con. 
cealment, “So it’s a marriage, is it? What's the 
dodge he’s up to? I mean to find out,” 

The girl went into the house. 

Dalyell walked hurriedly down the street. It is 
safe to say that uever man hated his bride-elect like 
this one, or found his task of securing a fortuny more 
loathsome. But he did not falter in his resolve. The 
morrow should make her his bride! 

Mrs. Flint stole out of her hiding-place and went 
h chuckling like some bird of ill omen. 

‘To-morrow !” she said, with a queer giggle. 
“To-morrow! And he’s going to marry Lolly! 
Well, I’ll be there!” : 


. GHAPTER XV. 

As the clocks struck peneyes the following morn. 
ing Piers Dalyell alighted from his cab at the door 
of St. Andrew’s Church, 

He was dressed in irreproachable morning cos- 
tume, a trifle grave for a bridegroom perhaps, but he 
did not care to announce to other visitors at the 
Orystal Palace that he was fresh from tbe charch al- 
tar. Despite the fact that he had» schomed and 
prayed for this hour, he was ashamed of himself, 
ashamed of his intended wife, and at war with the 
whole world. 

He entered the plain, humble little church. 

The hard-worked curate was in waiting, and two 
or three persons, sexton, pew-opener, and the like, 
were grouped near the chancel. Several. working 
girls, who had been ing and who had seen the 
door ajar, had been swift to.ecent a wedding, anid had 
ensconced themselves on the front benches, A beg- 
gar woman and her children stood near the pour, as 
expecting to be cast out, yet desirous of witnessing 
what should transpire. ' ’ 

Piers Dalyell contemplated the small but motley 
assemblage witha thrill of keen disgust. 

He had thought to make a brilliant marriage some 
day, but he had always associated the possible event 
in his owo mind with St. George’s Church, Hanover 
Square, with the soft music of the Wedding Marca, 
with a throng of splendidly dressed women and 
stately men, with long lines of carriages, a great dis- 
play of gifts and a departure for some great country 
seat, the property of the imagined bride or the loan 
of some of her noble relatives. 

And bere he was, to be married in this secluded 
church, to a low concert singer, and his bridal tour 
was to be a trip to the Crystal Palace; and he was 
Dalyell of the clubs, a man of fashion, heir-expec- 
tant, until recently, of a rent-roll of twenty thousand 


@ year! 

But—and the reflection kindled his cold and calcu- 
lating nature into a fierce glow—the “low coucert 
singer,’ was a descendant of one of the proudest 
families in Euglaud, the heiress of the estates aud 
rent-roll he coveted, and upon the death of the Earl 
of Thorncombe she would inherit also the title, for 
in this case title and estates would descend togetler 
even to the “ distaff line.” 





“My wife will be Countess of Thoracombe iu her 
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own right,” he thought, as he walked slowly up the 
dim aisle. ‘There have been no marriage settle- 
ments, Herincome will be mine absolutely. If I 
tire of her I can spend the money without the encum- 
brance of her society,’’ 

He advanced to the chancel and greeted the 
curate politely. The bride and her party had not 
arrived, Possessing his soul with what patience 
he could, he talked with the curate and walked to 
and fro and started at every opening and closin 
of the door, and grew annoyed as he obse' 
that other Bn were straggling in and takin 
possession the benches, people with parcels 
every size, people who desired to brighten their 
hard-working lives with the sight of ahappy young 
pair taking upon themselves the vows of matrimony. 
‘fhe clocks strack eleven, 

“Perdition!” breathed Dalyell, growing pale. 
‘Can she have repented? Can the old womaw have 
got wind of the affair and have told her who she 
is? By Jove, I'll have to go after her. I’m afraid 
the prize has slipped through my hands !” 

A cold sweat broke out upon his face. 

The curate and the humblechurch officials marked 
his perturbation, and the former was about to 
address him when the rambling of wheels was 
heard on the street ‘pavement, and directly there- 
after the doors opened and the bridal party entered. 
The party consisted of Miss Ryan and her friend, 
Miss Bump, without any male attendant whatever. 
The former became on the instant the cynosure of 
all eyes. 

She preceded her friend up the aisle, walking 
with a swagger that was meant for easy grace. She 
was dressed like ‘a bride; but with certain additions 
to her toilet, the result of her own taste and there- 
fore strikingly original, 

She wore a long white dress of Swiss muslin, 
elaborately trimmed, and ashort white skirt beneath 
it, so thatat every step her thick ancles, clad in 
striped stockings, were plainly revealed. A long 
tulle veil depended from a wreath of very artificial 
white flowers. A Roman striped sash was wound 
around her baxom waist. Her shoulders were bare, 
the robe being very low in the neck, and several 
strings of wax pearls lay upon her brown skin like 
so many drops of spermacetti. Other strings of 
wax pearls were wound in her black hair, falling 
upon her forehead: On her arms were the Palais 
Royal “ diamonds,”’ with which she was wont to 
dazzle the eyes of the frequenters of Bingley’s. 
Her hands were encased in bright pink gloves, and 
half-a-dozen rings were worn upon her’ fiugers 
outside the gloves, And finally, her face had been 
powdered and painted in artistic style, and a pair of 
red glass earrings had been suspended in her 
ears, 

Such ‘was the bride fastidious Piers Dalyell 
stepped forward to lead to the altar! It is scarcely 
to be wondered at that he recoiled from her and 
contented himself with* walking by her side in a 
silent rage. 

It is said that every woman looks beautiful once 
inher life—on her wedding-day. Bat poor Lolette 
had never shown to such ill advantage, thanks to her 
execrable taste in dress, Her form looked heavy, 
large and awkward; ber hands larger than Dalyell’s; 
her brown Complexion was hidden under cosmetics, 
her bold black eyes looking bolder than ever, 
scanning the church and its inmates composedly, as 
if she werein her own parlour and tliese her familiar 

uests. 

They took their places before the altar. 

And just then the door again opened, and Mrs. 
Flint crept in and took her place upon a bench near 
the door. 

The beautiful marriage ceremony of the Church of 
England was read by the curate, the usual questions 
were asked. No one interposed any objections to the 
match, Mrs, Flint keeping her place in silence, and 
with a peculiar look on her face, an odd expres- 
sion of cunning im her eyes, and the sexton gave 
away the bride. 

Miss Lolette removed her gloves with considerable 
difficulty to admit of the marriage-riug being placed 
upon her finger. Her respottses were loud and em- 
phatic, reaching even to the hearing of Mrs. Flint 
near the door, 

The ceremony was over. ‘Lolette Ryan and Piers 
Dalyell were lawfully married, and side by side they 
followed the curate into the vestry to sign the marriage 
register. The wituesses in turn followed them. Mrs. 
Flint arose from the seat and proceeded to the 
vestry also, 

Bride and bride: had signed their names, and 
the witnesses were following their example. Dualyel 
drew the curate aside and pressed upou him a hand. 
some fee, and bestowed gratuities also upon the sex- 
ton and pew-opeuer, . 

“Tt’sas rum a marriage as ever I saw.” whispered 
the latter to the sexton, “He's a regular swell, 





She—what isshe? Not his kind, that’s clear. She 
must have an awful lot of money to tempt him to 
marry her !’* # 

The curate was on the point of closing the register 
when Mrs, Ryan glided in like a shadow, a smile on 
her face, 

“ Shall I sign too?’’ she agked. “I’m a witness!” 

Dalyell sprang backwards, muttering an imprece- 
tion. He wonld lies suspected his bride of having 
taken her mother into her confidence, but Lolette 
gave ashrill séream of genuine amazement at the 
sight of her foster-mother and seemed overwhelmed 
with dismay. 

‘* Mother!” she gasped, as soon as she could speak; 
* You here ?” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Flint, calmly. ‘“ Where 
should I be but here where you are being married ? 
You thought you were mighty secret, Lolly, but I 
tracked you out. And so youare married ? You’rea 
deep one, Mr. Dalyell—a very deep one!” 

Dalyell had regained his composure. He saw that 
the curate and others were listening and wondering. 
He dreaded a scene that should find its way into the 
newspapers. So he drew Mrs, Flint aside into the 
corner, and said to her : 

“Not a word, my good woman. As you see I’ve 
married Lolette, Bo long as you keep our secret and 
@ still tongue in your head you have a claim upon 
me. Any gossipping, and I’ll give you over into the 
hands of the police. [’m quite sure that in the course 
of your career you have done something for which 
they’d like to see you.” 

Mrs. Flint paid no heed to this threatening. 

“ What: you marry Lolly ?” she asked. 

“T married her for love,” 

The woman glanced from ohe to the other of the 
bridal pair, and grinned insolently. 

“Tell that to the marines,” she exclaimed. 
“You mafried her because I told you that she 
was Blanche.Berwyo, Has a fortune fallen to 
Blanche ?” p 
. %, No. My cousinis poor. I tell you I married for 
ove.” 

“AndI don’t believe you. No more I don’t be- 
lieve Blanche Berwyn is your cousin, And I do be. 
lieve she’s had a fortune left her. Keep your 
own counsel, Mr. Dalyell, but I'll know your secret 
yet. Mind that! You'd better take me into part. 
nership. I’d bea dangerous enemy.” 

“ Leave us,” said Dalyell, imperiously. “I'll see 
you this evening.” 

“That you will, for I’m going where yon go to- 
day. I’vaa good deal to say to you, all in good time, 
sir, but you may as well know now that where Lolly 
goes 1 go top. If she’s tolive in clover, I shall also. 
We're to havethe same house. Thank Heaven, my 
working days are over. You'll have to support me 
as long as [ live, Mr. Dalyeli!” 

And Mrs. Flint surveyed him much as a spider 
surveys @ captive fly. 

Dalyell turaed from her to his bride. 

* Lolette,” he said, and there was a tone of com- 
mand in his voice which the girl had never heard in 
it before, “I have ordered a dinner to be prepared 
for us at the Crystal Palace. I tought yesterday a 
costume for you at a West Hod shop, and it was to 
be forwarded to Miss Bump’s lodgings at eleven 
o'clock to-day. It must be there now. If you go 
anywhere with me to-day, you will wash the paint 
off your face and put on the garments I bought for 
you. Do you understand ?” e 

His black eyes glittered. The girl’s eyes fell be- 
fore his. ‘There was a conflict in her mind, her 
savage temper urging her not to yield, but the temp- 
tations of a day at the Crystal Palace were too much 
for her. She gave in suilenly. 

Dalyeli’s cab conveyed the bride and bridegroom 
and Mrs, Flint and Miss Bump to the lodgings of the 
latter. 

The costume Dalyell had ordered was found to 
have arrived. It proved to be a very elegant walk- 
ing costume of brown silk, with hat and gloves to 
match, and the bride, upon penalty of spending the 
day alone with her friend, was forced to dun it, 
which she did with many angry protestations that 
she would yet “ get even with him,” meaning Dal- 
yell. She was even obliged to wear a smail lace 
veil, another indignity for which her husband was 
to suffer hereafter. 

The ill-assorted party departed for the Crystal 
Palace, all silent and sullen, with the exception of 
Miss Bump, who was very buisterousin her talk aud 
laughter. 

The ran down to Sydenham was made quickly. 
As they walked up through the palace grounds, on 
their way to the building, they paused to contem- 
plate the huge stone monsters, represeutiug auimais 
of the antediluvian period, which were stationed 
near the: lakes, 

Dalyell was moody and ill at ease. Miss Bump 








made some very funny remarks concerning the great 





megatherium, and Lolette had responded toit by a 
very lond laugh, when a little family party came 
suddenly upon them, 


The y consisted of Mr. Lockham—the returned 
Aust —and his wife and children ! 
The eyes of Mr. Lockham beheld only one of the 


group of four, and that one was the shabby woman 
in black, Mrs. Flint. With acry of amazement he 
bounded towards her, crying out : 

“T have found you at last, Mrs. Ryan! Ab, now 
I’ve got you!” 

The woman had seemed stupefied at the sight of 
him. As he leaped towards her she gave a shrill 
shrisk and spedaway. He ran after her, overtook 
her, and seized upon her in a fierce and nervous 


p- 

* Yes, it’s you, sure enough !”’ he exclaimed, 
dragging her back towards the spot where she had 
been standing when herecogniged her. ‘It’s you, 
Joanna Ryan! And now what have you got to say 
for yourself? Where’s the child ? Where is Blanche 
Berwyn ?”’ 

(To be continued.) 








SLEEP, 


Tere is a law of periodic rest, which is univer- 
salin its application. The successive periods of 
creation are distinguished by an alternate evening 
and moroing—a night of repose followed by a day 
ofactivity. Afterthe nebulous, matter that had been 
“without form and void,” had become condensed 
into a solid mass, fora time “ Darkness was upon 
the face of the deep,’’ and the great watery ball 
swung dead and silent in the expanse. Interior 
fires smoulder quietly in their central oven; tho 
waters—tideless and waveless—slumber peacefully 
above; while the creative spirit broods over tho 
placid bosom of the deep, At last,the word is said: 
“ Let there be light!” the darkness vanishes, morn- 
ing breaks, and the round world shin%s like a globe 
of silver. 

Then there comes another long night of stillness 
and repose, during which the elements are preparing 
themselves for a further period of activity and life. 
Theinner fire has been melting, fusing, crystallizing, 
and gradually weakening the superincumbent strata, 
when suddenly the depths of the sea are troubled, 
and islands, continents and mountains are heaved 
up into the air, while the waters subside into the 
valleys, Then the winds begin to blow, the rain 
descends upon the rough rocks, wearing away their 
surface, electric and chemical forces prepare the way 
for vegetable life, and a rank verdure, in process of 
time, covers the face of the earth. As the evening 
of this third day draws on, there comes another 
grand convalsion, and the ferns and the flowers, 
and the huge trees, sink down into the depths, 
there to be changed into carbon and storad away to 
meet the necessities of the age in which we live. 
And so it proceeded, by alternate seasons of rest 
and action, until all things were finished, and man 
appeared upon the stage. 

The same law still prevails in every department 
of nature. Lvery year the trees strip off the cover- 
ing which they had worn, the earth wraps itself up 
in its coverlet of snow, and the silent slumber of 
winter reigns profound. Every day the flower that 
followed the sun so lovingly while he shoue, folds 
its little hands at evening and bends its head and 
sleeps. Here and there we find a rollicking cereus 
that never opens its painted doors until night-fall ; 
but like all who revel in the darkness, it must rest at 
noon-day. 

The winds and the waters sleep,—well for us 
that they do,—but the sounder they sleep, the more 
terrible they are when they wake,—the profounder 
the calm, the fiercer the hurricane which follows. 
Even the metals need to have their periodic rest,— 
aoiron whee! kept io incossant motion for too long 
a period of time losesits cohesive power and flies 
in pieces. _ 

Itis also said that stone, if it were exposed to 
constant sunlight, and with no chance to sleep at 
night, would become disintregated and crumble 
away. Every organ of the human body needs to 
have its special season. The lungs must have thoir 
brief period of repose, between each successive 
inspiration ; the heart pauses for an instant in the 
interval between each pulsation; and every one 
knows to his sorrow that ifthe digestive functions 
are forced to work too steadily they will avenge 
themselves upon the gormandizer. But for this fact, 
many of the organs of the body would get no rest at 
all, for, during our ordinary sleep, the involuntary 
actions of tle body continue in exercise; and in 
some cases even the power of locomotion may be 
complete while all the bodily senses are wrapped in 
sluinber, 

In what that ordinary sleep consists it is not easy 
to say. Of course every one knows whatitis,as a 
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matter of e 
conscious of the 


i although no map was ever 
a Tare when he fell into 
oblivion. We all know what it is ao hasleeny whe 


we fee] that we anght to be wide awake, what 


it is to be wakefyl when we onght to, be asleep, 
There are certain positions of the body which 

are favourable to sleep, and yet, when they are very 

weary, soldiers may slumber while op the march, 


couriers while on horseback, and many @ person 
falls asleep bolt upright in hig chair, while engaged 
in trying to read a heavy article. Some ry 


much greater aptitade for sloep than others, aud here 
and ther¢ one ia fopnd who maken it @ deliberate 
busivess to doze away a jarge portion ef his life 
like the somnolent Hibernian, who, when aaked by 
his employer how he could mauage to sleep 80 mach, 
replied: “Sir, I attention tp i,” 4 man 
who is used to it will lumber as soundly inside.of 
a copper boiler, while a dozen hammers are 

rivets on the outeide,ss he would anywhere else, and 
is liable to wake anly when the elatter suddenly 
ceases. 

Ithas been remarked that if.ene should lie down 
on a revolving wheel, he would fall into a sound 
sleep, from which he would soon be liable to sink 
into the arms of death, Iwas once rocked into a 
sleep that beeame almest eamplete while foaping 
passively on a warm day on the billowy waves of 
the ocean, and wag carried off hy the retreating side 
so far from theehore ag tomake it very difficult te 
swim back again. Itis a singnlax fect that ariuai- 
pals generally gleep soundly on the night helore 
their execuuion, when they know that it ig 49 be their 
lest sleep on earth. 

The operations of the mind, when the sensea ere 
locked ip slumber, are. mysterions and inserateble. 
Some eay that the mind wever eleeps, and thas it is 
only the suspense of memery that prementes us dvom 
recalling all ite opergtions duxing the period wf bavig 
slumber. But if the brain never rosie, it wae 
wear out prematurely, and sean becurme uselegs. 

In our ordinary dreams thereis the same.sange of 
reality which we have in the affairs of ony waking 
life. And yet we may bavea sort of vague Or. 
sciousness that there is something iacongruous and 
absurd in the strange things which seem to be going 
on aronnd us, Sometimes we beve a dream withiy 
a dream, or dream that we ane dueaming, aad the 
faculty of season ig tolerably wide awake while 
other powers of mind run xiot, 

It may also be noted that althongh the feacy 
brings r people before ug, who ere manufactured 
for the occasion, and may alee put elaborate argu, 
ments into their mouthe, which we are inpompetent 
to answer, we never suppose ourselves to be other 
than we are—never lose the consciousness of our 
personal identity, 1 believe that we rarely, if ever, 
ave aware of any distinct exercise of memory iuour 
dreams—never recall things as belanging to the 


t. The visions of the night are ina great degree | 
puilt up out of our old experiences and impressigng, | 
of something | 


but they alweya assume the aspect 
present and palpable. 


lf the limits to which we are restricted allowed | 
I would heglad to enlarge upon these inexplicable 
henomena, apd also speak of the complicated pro, | 
uae that have bees solved, the wouderiul poems | 


composed, and the beautiful music couceived, dur- 
ing the heurs of aleep, I am inclined to think that 


some people have their brighiest time when theig | 


senses are locked in slumber, And what a weari- 
some thing life would be if there were no alterna 
tion of evening and moruing, no 
rest, no quiet hour, when we may lose sight of 
this bustling, anxious, toilsome world: 





Lyrtuz Covrtssizs—The art of “li " to 
gether” pleasurably is greatly premoted the 
habitual exchanges of the little courtesies of this life; 
they are never gpimportant, never unacceptable, are 
always grateful to the feeling in every household, 
Shall brothers and sisters be less careful of the 
feelings of ove apother than those of @ stranger ? 
And between a husband and wife should there be less 
effort at gentleness of deportment, sauvity of manner 
aud courtesy of expression, than is extended to out 
siders, who have no special claims and may never 
be seen agaiu? Shame upon any member of any 
family who neglects these affectionate attentions 
and those suavities of deportment toward the mam- 
bers of the household, and even to the lowest ser- 
vant, which cannot fail to elevate the giver, and to 
draw from the receiver those willing and spouta- 
neons reciprocities which make of family associations 
a little heaven below. 

To Pxeszrvz 4 Bovgurt.—When yon receive 
# bonquet, sprinkle it with fresh water; then put it 
into a vessel containing some sorpsuds, which 
nourish the roots and keep the flowers as good as 
new. Take the bouquet out of the suds every morn- 
ing, and put it in fresh water; keep it theiea minute 





dical geasou of | 





Wchuip by the ooad te neve ert 
e 
ows Ay n soapsuds, andthe’ flowers will bloom, 4 


fresh as when gathered, The. sospsude needs ta 
ed ever ‘ observing these rules, 
a bouquet = be hay Mi. 2 and beautiful for a 
least one th, and sill last y treet 
able state; the attention to r but frail 
creatures, a6 directed shove, musk be strictly 


obgeryod, or “the laat rose 
be “Jelt blooming alone,” but, will perish, 
ban a ao 8 ss 


PRIDE, 
Taz raven admiring himself with peacock's {pe- 
thers, and then looking with goptempt on hia own 
tind. 


A rottes rung in life’s ladder, which often brings 
us to the ground, 

The sparkling of mock diamond. 

Like an eagle it may soar bigh, bet eqn never regoh 


ven. 

A weed which often grows the highest tn tha 
lowest situation, 

A transparent varnish used by the foolish to cover 
their defects. 

A Gispley without, to odlcbrete the dearth of 
conrmon sense within, 





HAPPINESS. 
‘We are in the habit of heart say, In view 
of any little disappointment, “ is won"t do te 


be too happy,” a careless which, howeger, 
it sometimes seems, has fts fn the euri- 
ous blending of the ag and the le 


thet prevails the world over. Do ob to the 
keen cold of the North? Go South, oud fiud snakes 
and centipedes. Bven tm Rome, where the very 
ryins are more glorieus than the beat agiievomenuts 
of the rest of the world, gn@ within them how duth 
the little busy flea improve each shiving bour? 
California is less talked about now as the land of 
gold than as the land of perfect atmosphere. The 
air there is a real delight to breathe, It exhilarates 
you. It is a perpetual cham which never 
quite futoxieates. Que enthusjastic writer bas said 
lately that the crowning misery life of was to die ia 
Califoruia, because you myst cease to breathe thet 
air of balm which made you long to live for evar, 
But think of the nuiganges there which offset this 
enchanting climate! Ants are one. Fegoretiy 
food can only be preserved hy hen tt up in bags, 
=<es it in cupboards on lege insere 
in vessels af water. Summer brings its plagne 
of impalpable dust, and winter one af fathomless mud 
—fleas are ag busy as im Rome, and io their season 
mosquitoes and guats hold high carnival. 680 the 
most conscientious person whe had a sensitive skin, 


| as well as @ sensitive conscience, might, after all. 


seek that intoxicating air without much danger of 
being too happy there. 


FORTUNE'S FAVOURS, 


Nazwyvy had been her nickname fer so 


} : many 
now thet even her sisters’ children employed it | 


without the slighest idea that, it was mut guue re 
pectfal. The Scotch gepdeper and his wife, who 
had been in the family since before she was born 
forgot whieh name really belonged to her, and 
calied her Miss Nauny without eithershe or they be- 
ing aware of it. 

‘The appellation hadheen given by her elder sisters, 
when sue wasa mere child, Seme eld relative vad 
bequeathed her a little lageoy, 80 the avo girls called 
her Nanny; and the name eo tickledtheir fancy that 
they continued it till it became a matter of fixed 
habit. She hen Sen ancinteent Anaeive, a. bas Ido 
not suppose she had ever written the appalling eagne- 
men a dozen times in her whole life. - 

Her two sisters marzied while quite young, and 
both were supposed to hawe done remarkably well ; 
but a few years proved thet in each ease a terrible 
mistake had been made ; it would have been impos- 
sible for either to have fallen opon a more naferty- 
nate choice, 

Navny was e little past eighteen whea the ¢roubles 
of her two sisters began. A short time before that 
she had formed the acquaintance ef « charmi 
young fellow, some six years older than herself, He 
was of good family, well-to-do iy the world, a great 
favourite with everybody, 

Nanny had been at the head of her father’s es- 
tablishment since ber sisters Jeft home, ‘l'he mother 
died almost befure Neuny’ remewbraace; bas Mr. 
Mitchell’s heart lay buried teo deep jn the grave of 
his beloved wife for any thenght of bringing a pew 
mistress into his house ever to enter his wiud. He 
was a Scotchman by birth, a lawyer by profession, 
and had amassed a large fortune, He gave up busi- 
ne 8 before his oldest daughter married, and retired 











to @ country seat in the heart of Bevon- 
shire, where the family had been in the always 
oy the aummer f 

he. mansion stood near « town 
There was agreeable society to be: had, when 
the gins wished for a few weoke of gaisty in the 
winter, there were friends en@ distant relations 
gad enpraa to leita them to their houses 

Dek belege tho derina manried Sieeny: hed bebe too 
rt AR: allowed euch distractio pa; and after 

OF 


i 
: 
iff 
i 
i 


mek ; 
wire itchalhHaod Beeston, bo waa monde welesne 
the haven, 994. gilded tota ©. toating, of jotiacy 
uge, + 
befeve be or olge really realized the fact 
The married troubles aod. Me, Mitchell 
suddenly roused himself to loo aon ane aan 
the future of bie child. Jack Everton 
came and saked him if he, . § hope. one day to 
pom nity ag may hin ~~ insling a 
‘fixet an 
his dissipated habits. is told Manny what he had 
heeed, but Naany did. net believe}, Hetold Jack, 
eng cae eoa. nes Sone ane Soe 8 wowed that he 
had. given. Sp sort of thing, aud should 
heneeferth prove “as seber ag # chur,” and me 
yen Mr, 


So daricesatste egies 
opes, and was pardoned, at ym a was 
looked ever. 

“I have teld that J aball never marcy him,” 
Mite old men hie best to lighten ber trouble by 

/ men 1 

toon went to lifornia in 
“ ‘an. ” wrote aisters oontrasti er 
exisiouce with thelr 


of that most degraded ea of brate—a human 
being whose vice has gnuak below the devel. of 


her children came back to lige: with 
Nanny. The second sister struggled on as best she 
could, under her liviag « off in the 


At last, and then the widow wandered back to her 
ugathant s her fopr. children with 
er. 
Mr. 


will had restrained the 


great, 
but there remained ananah for eage and comfart. 

Mrs, Walters—the widow—bought a house near 
she homestead, which had been nesthed to 
Nauny ; aad the Maye Ng eg ised and loving 
gue auother fondly, down close together, to 
mekke the beat they could of life, ; 

Nanny was thirty-five when the three were again 
joimed, Sho had grown. plamp, ber nose looked 
‘swaller, her cheek-bones ware less prominent, aud 
her fepe had on expression of cheerful couwmt and 
enjoyment which was better than beauty, 

“Neuny !” cried the tying, staring dismally fu 
each other's face at the dire havoc years of wretchad- 
ness bad worked in the loveliness of which they had 
ence been 80 innocently proud ; hn cao back at 
the younger sister's countenance, so fuil of wivacity 
and interest in. all about ber, so full of hope aed 
faith. “ Nanny !” 

And Nanny conld smile, while tears of thepkful- 





noas for herself, and sympathy for her sisters, 


*f 
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ber epes. She couldlisten to the childish nick-name 
without a pang _ sen 50 few of us men agd 
en could ip anD 
pine yeas hed gone +f singe the widowed sister 
canehack, Maupy =e ald, but, pertuipsy 
during the past she pot seem te have 
changed,. 7 wes pote wripkle on her forehead, 
not a thread of yo her ae a ay comeunn 
darkened @ little, and was really 4 pretty brown, an 
her cheeks were as pink asa girl's whep she blpshed, 
and to this day Nanny blushed as easily as if she 
ware sep. Ee ee ao ko es in 
teszing her ! ng the rose- 
i to her aheoks, sorts of 
ily Deot, and 
an 
blush horribly, remember that 
it mee a joh 


grat alow moat of the mr at calage of 
intro hae he pee was 
adviser eapfidant. either a 
where he was eongenped co wre 


patience wiih their was 
were no girls in either of the ond Se pee 
y marmured » 


wothers gould nexer 
sufficiently ov the fay 
little sqmetimeg. 
“Don’t be ac wicked” Mas, Waltons would gay, 
“It is an ow!ul shing to have girls,” 
ud to see them know they must 
tbe unhappy,”’ the other twin add. 
she youngest ' 


fl sonar axe pot wretcbed,” 
“Oh, | is all very well for you to talk, Misa 


anny 

“A life inten thousand, ” 

Then Mxs. Howard would sebel, and feel bitter and 
wicked 8. she ever ber 3; and Mrs. 
Walters, formedin @ w moul. 
little, and Maapy woeald soathe 
quietnde. ; 

euch talk would come up 
4 


But, sooner or Sater, 


again, and Nannynever could at ae 
“ All the pame ; 1 wish ae hae a nige litde git,” 
had peg ser oy when ber 
toned er 80 sore 
ye Abe soparor wistois, ons ait 
not take the child, an orphan , in whose mother 
she - - rm been oom § in ye 
“gy i ea ” cried Howar: “ e} * 
thing else > perth do you bape shout 


¥ 
taking cra bby 
by - am ee wd with thom,’ wit Sony, 
e “ and ony wegen pug DOW 
inotinet Tam ta font of tabion: ; 3 
“Good gracious!” exolgimed the sisters, in gop- 


cert. 
The t t ink 
wel ter fae wma 
“TI did pot shink how it seupded,” said she. “ AT! 
1 wigh I bad @ haby—a beautiful tittle 
vs garg yours, Mary, aud hair just 
. nee tal of eyes,” exclaimed Mre. amas te 
*y have ed 80 Wany years ise 
they look like @ madwoman’s. PaO? 
And my baie. It ig whiter than papa's was at 
atin, mosued Mrs, Walters, and wiped away 


The two sisters gaged at each other, and shivered 
@s their thoughte wandered back over the 4wful 
blackness of the past, Nenny knew what was iu 
their minds, and Mog said, hy 

“Only think, the boys will be at home to morrow 
—such good boys,’ So gle brought them back to 
cheerfulness, ond finally made them laugh ayain by 
adding, “TI shall have to wait till they bring me 
babies of to 

Be, paid, ““how the time 
firet, you know,” said 


"+ you go putting sugh notigns in his head, 
sou cradle his motor“ He is 
“Papa married when he wag twenty-one,” re- 
turned Nanny; and ber mind was still so full of the 
orphan ghild (whose remembrance troubled her con- 
science, though she had ed for its welfare) 
that she pro; ber goul into the futyre to seek a 
Vision of her tall, t Robert, with a wife for 
her to end wee ones to spoil, and suddenly 
burst out, “ Robert’s babies would be such pretty 
creatures, you know.” 

“Commend me to old maids fer having such 
strange ideas,” laughed Mrs, Howard, though all the 
while her motherly jealousy was a little roused at 
the bare idea of Babert 





A mg) red, 
I can’t help it,” said Nepoy. “Til try not to 


think about having any myself if it shocks you; but 
I vow I will think about the time when I shall be a 
great-aunt, and if the boys’ babies are not girls I'll 
never forgive my nephews’ wives.” 

The next day the whole troop repurned to spend 
their vacation; and a very happy sammer it waa, 
even to the somewhat gloomy-viewad mothers, As 
for Nanny, the boys declared she grew ger each 
day. Having their society, being o to attend to 
their comfort, to read with them, walk with 
join them in every possible expedition, and never 
getting a moment to herself from mogaing till t, 
always did Nanny great good. She was re 
and habit an active woman; had xt was 
ill or suffering on her FE ow te vigitors in 
the house ; still, when the were absent she found 
time occasionally to feel a ged and 
knew that it was silly, and feught stoutly 


her foolishness, She could not 

reason for such absurd Pigs 

seemed to lack something, that 

sin to indulge in such Yasue fengiog, and reminded 


herself what a pleasant, @asy life she 
would returg, 
camp! up that 
or 


the vague longings 
FO 
Nanay, “J hete « sonti. 


sped fork 
: an ¥ 

mega du tg ‘boys were coutempla: 

ne ie cai emma perce 2 
gradual and wag 0 Se amap ene le aeothers 


to | by the idea that the ghreehildres, ia 
s 


some neva,” 
Solmes’ House ig let, It yas boom taken by a family 
from Australia, and they are te come uext week, 
The father is a cripple, the mother,is paralytic; 
there’s one girl has the rickets, another mubject to 
fits, and there are three boys, one bliud, one without 
= | legs, aud the other gu idiot, How happy you 
be; aud, ob, won't you have your hands fuil 

among them !” 
Phey all made morry at Naney's expense; and 
she enjoyed the jest as mugh a2 the youngest oub ef 

ithe whoie iat, 

“At last you will feel that you have come into 
fall inheritence ef your name, Nanny/’ said Mrs. 


“ Pamily of idiots,” clorused the boye; and thea 
they carried ber about the reoim im the chair, apd 
Joe walked behind, waving a great peseock-tail 
feather-duster over her head, and vowed that she 
was Pope Joan, of aaviest ‘but not respectable 
memory; and they ali nearly laughed ¢homasives 
jimso epasms. 

Mrs. Walters appeared before they bad recovered 
their composure, and the ether beys after, 
You could not Keep the families apart for any great 
length of time. Mrs. Waltere’s aecount of the uew 

prictore of Solies’ House was eather more iutel- 
igible than Joe’s had beep, 

Tue night before she bed seen Johason, a real 
estate agent of the neighbourhood, and it was true 
that e Scotch gentlemen, whe kad lived ia Australia, 
had taken the beawiful, aegiected cld place, aad 
that he had an invalid wife and six children, 

4 Four of them ” added Mrs, Walters. 

4 Heaven help " said Mes. Hovsrard, 

“And the youngest, Z babies —twinsg, aad girls 
at that,” continued Mrs, Waiters. 

% Heaven meke him grateful,” said Nanay. 

Phen Mrs. Howard told the story of Naauy’s iw- 

eonversetion just before the boys got home, 
Kad the boys tau till they tay heipiess, sprawled 
outon sofas and foor, aud Naouy rushed from one 
te the other, and beat them ynwmercifully withe 
hearth-brush; aad the two mothers laughed as 
heartily as ever they had done in their blithe, beeuti 
ful girlhood, a portion uf whose suashine, indeed, 


seemed to have brightened their tired souls during 


the last}fow pleisant weeks. 

“ Wha the man’s name?” Mrs. Howard 
asked. 

f Neither Joe nor §his mother had remembered to 
nquire. 

a piat is always the way with people crazy for 
news,” said Robert, with grave malicivusness. 
“ They are in such 4 hurry to repeat the gossip that 
thoy forget to ask just the thing that would be inter- 
esting to know.” 

The orm, bay some of the servants said that 
the new f ved, Solmes’ [louse was the 
next place te iff—a great, ill-fiuished dwell- 
ing, which, when Manny could first remember any- 
thing, had stood mp bold and bare on the top of a 
rocky hill, but which nearly forty years, and the 
efforts of pumeroug @ifferent proprietors in succes- 
had gow trandiarmed into a very picturesque 

with wees, and garden, and lawns, though 
bore ite a4 name, aod would, no matter how 
any future tenant might still beautify it. 
i @nd two of the boys met a 
mid mg ow walking with a brace of 
bo Se ede @ mite of a little girl, The 


ed as to some por tion 


and ¢ho father was clumsily 
and 


s10n, 
resid, 
it s 
mu 


Before she knew what 
had rushed across the road 
Ghe mite’s undor-garments, and 
gensciousness and blushes by 
‘thawke af the parent, 
“ You moy kiss me, pink lady,” aaid the child. 
And Manny sia er, and the father uttered 
proper led bis flock on, Nanny re- 
todo she bepa whe lay down on the bank, and 
thele boelé tn delight ; but though she joined 
she es wondering ali the while what 
dsome gaan go sad a look, and was beset 
of having 
me@ther, vere thage very negleoted, doleful little 


one ipdeed. 

Walters an@ her sons dined at Uadercliff 
that evemiug.' On ope nee or another they did 
ding thepe at least five each week, 

Jee appeared—he was the uo member of 
thedrthee—alter they qwere at teble, and con- 
vulged fhe group by giving the meme of the new 

of Bolmes’ 


must be Nangy’s cousin,” ebouted Robert 

La the din, Thog ony 4 tang the changes on 

and sill even the staid old mau-servant, 

itegif, retreated into a corner of 

behiad a soup tureen- 

cover, till he was back to his senses by 
letting it fall with a horrible crasl. 

Late in the evening, after Mrs. Walters and her 
sous had departed, and the rest of the family, even to 
Jem, the youngest and most restless, had goue to 
bed, Nanay, sitting in her library, was roused by ao 
ring at the outer-door. Old Jacob, who was 
meting bie nightly vound through the house, opened 
the door just ae Naung reached the hall. There 
steed Dr, Ferguson, and at sight of her he called : 

“Miss Nanay, eav’t you somo with me? ‘I'he 
ba bies at Solmes’ House gre bad sith group. The 
oidest girl has sprained her aukle, and the mother 
has got spasms, QUome, for Heaveu's sake! My 
trap igatéhedoor. Lhey sent for me to bring » 
narses there is nene, so I stopped for you.” 

Nanay caught a shawl from the . bed-rack, told 
Jasob to put out the lights, aud close the house, and 
two aninutes after sie aad the good old doctor were 
speeding away dowa the ayenus a6 fast as the big 
brown mare, who kuew the erraud wes important, 
could tret. 

On the way the docter explained that a frightened 
servant had brought the message te bis offvs. ‘Vine 
nurse had ijeft thes dey ou scoouat of a quarrel with 
her mistress. 

W hat a scone it was that mettheir ayes when thoy 
reached the housg, aud gos upstaira! Oue baby 
sbriekiag wildly ia the arms af a gervent-girl, tuo 

ronng even to know how é@ soothe it; the other 
gasping and woanieg in its father’s embrace ; 
on @ couch the elder girl sobbing; two frighteued 
boys huddied in @ cemer; inom the distance the 
shrioks end weils of 9 women’s vVuise--ihat 
of the invalid mether, whe cauld fad nothing 
better to de in the midss of the geacrel distress shan 
to induige in wervous spasms. Neavy seized the 
baby, euokiug with croup, from the jather's arms. 
‘Phe dootop produced ipecacuguha, Tuey got that 
down its throat. Servants were suamngned frow 
belew, afire kiudled ia the room, hot water brought, 
and every other gensible thing done. 

By the time the doctor had arranged the wounded 
girl’s ankle Nauay bad the siek bevy in bot bath, 
aad it wassoon safe, Naupy had fouad time te 
seud the ether baby and tie boys off to bei, under 
the charge of a red-iaced Irish evok, who was ready 
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to do anything, now there was anybody to tell her 
what to. Nanny bade the doctor go to the mother’s 
room (her shrieks could still be beard), and pour 
the atrongest dose of chloral down her throat that 
ever he administered to any human being, 

When dawn broke, Nanny was still sitting by the 
fire, holding the baby on her knees, and the father 
and doctor sat opposite her; and I think she looked 
like an angel, in spite of her cheek bones, to the 
eyes of both. 

The child was saved. Once, during the night, the 
horrible suffocation had returned. The doctor was 
at the end of his resources, but Nanny found means 
to bring it through. 

*, She has saved your child,” the doctor said to 
Mr Marsden, justas dawn appeared. Nanny thought, 
if she lived for ever, she could not forget the look in 
that father’s eyes when he tried to thank her, and 
could not utter so muchas a word. 

For three daysand nights Nanny never left the 
house, never had her clothes off, never lay down, 
except twice tosnatch an hour’s slumber on a sofa, 
For two days and nights the baby required constant 
care. After that, she had to go tothe injured child 
and the mother; and when Nanny saw the mother 
she knew, what even the doctor did not believe, that 
the useless, inefficient life was at its close; it might 
bea matter yet of a few months, but not more, 

Nurses were as scarce as Samaritans in that coun- 
try neighbourhood. During the next fortnight 
Nanny lived more at Solmes’ Honse than in her own 
home ; and her sisters, by turns, aided her ali they 
could in her task. 

Before her duties ended the boys had gone away, 
and autumn showed signs of meaning to establish 
itself in the land. 

Order reigned in the new household. The chil- 
dren worshipped Nanny, obeying her least look as 
they had never done anybody else’s comman@s. 
George Marsden felt as if he must “ have been enter- 
taining an angel,” though not unawares; aud even 


— 








the silly, helpless, invalid wife felt, when Nanny en- 
tered the room, as if some good spirit had come to 
beguile her out of her weak, idle complainings. 

Mrs. Marsden had been “ playing ill,”’ as children 
say, for years. She had done all she could, by indo- 
lence and sloth, utterly to break down a constitution 
never strong at the best, and she had succeeded, 
Now it was too late, she would have been glad to 
rouse herself, perhaps to make some use of the life. 
she had so wasted, though even thatdesire she could 
only feel in a blind, sluggish fashion; but the power 
to do so was not granted. 

Autumn lived out its brief gorgeousness, and paled 
into winter. When wioter came, everybody knew 
that the mistress of Solmes’ House could not live 
longer than to see another spring bud upon the earth 
—everybody but the sick woman herself. The doc- 
tor said she must not be told. 

It was a busy winter to Nanny. Had the house- 
hold been her own she could not have been fuller of 
cares. Shelived half the season at the house; when 
she went home fora few days she took the children 
with her. The two sisters never ventured to expos- 
tulate. So far as little things went, they always 

tyrannized over Nanny in an affectionate way ; but 
between Nanny and what she-saw to be a duty 
they never presumed to interfere. 

Spring brightened, and on a loyely March even- 
ing, warm and bright as May, Sophie lay dying, and 
her husband and Nanny watched beside her. 

The past months had made Nanny perfectly fami- 
liar with their history. Theinvalid had talked more 
freely with her than she had ever done with any hu- 
man being. More than that, Nanny’s gentleness 
and patience had led the erring soul from darkness 
up to light. She knew that she was to die. and she 
hoped humbly that space would be given her in the 
next existence to‘repent and make amends for the er- 
rors of this, 

“I want to tell you whole truth, George,’ the 
dying woman said, “ because, at least, I must leave 





—.S 
you no room for grief, which you ought not to suf. 
f 


er. 

He tried to check her, but she would speak, 
growing so agitated that Nanny, by @ sign, warned 
him to let her continue. She rose herself to go 
away, but Sophie caught her hand. 

“TI want you to stay,” she said. “I want you to 


ear. 

“ Then T will stay, dear,” Nanny answered, and 
sat down again. Sophie clung to her hand still, and 
went on, 

“ He and I were en when we were children, 
Nanny, it was arranged between our families; Whon 
I was seventeen he went to Australia; he had pro. 
perty there, He was gone threé yeare. I loved 
somebody elsein the meantime. Wait, George!” 

“1 don’t want to hear,” he groaned. 

“ But I want you to hear,” she said. “ You have 
passed half your life making secrifices for my sake— 
make just one more,” 

He did not expostulate further, and presently she 
continued: - 

“ He jilted me, and just then you came back. You 
did not love me—I was silly, frivolous, weak—how 
could you! But my miserable vanity was stronger 
than my sense of honesty. ‘I could not bet the world 
know I had been duped! I knew you did not love 
me, but I held firm to the engagement—I married 
you, Forgive me now, George, else, maybe, Heaven 
cannot. George, George !” 

She had risen on her pillow in sudden excitement, 

“T forgive you with all my heart and soul,” he 
cried. 

“There no one else to forgive me,’’ she said, with 
a smile,. She laid one hand on Nanuy's arm, and 
pointed the other at him. “A good mau,” she said, 
‘a good man. We went to Australia to live. Yow 
know, from what you saw when you first came to 
this house, what gu awful life he mnst have had! | 
spared him nothing ; but he never failed in his duty 
—never.”” ; 

She died the next morning at. daybreak, very 
peacefully, She had been sleeping. She roused 
herself suddenly, and said ; 

** Sing, Nanny.” 

And Nanny sang a beautifal hymn, as well as her 
tears would let her, which so often, during the 
winter, she had peng to please her friend. 

Sophie lay quiet for a little, then called: 

“ George, George !’” 

He bent over her. 

“Kiss me,” she whispered. ‘Kiss the children 
forme. Go away now ; I want to see Nanny.” 

He went, not thinking the end so close, aud left 
the two together. ‘ 

“Nanny,” she said, “will you make my peace 


" sure ? will you do me a last favour ?” 


“ Yes, dear ; tell me what.” 

“If he should eyer ask you—George, I mean—be 
a mother to my babies. Oh, say a prayer, Nanny, a 
prayer !” 

Nanny brokenly uttered the first syllables. The 
dying woman rep them. Nanny’s voice died in 
a sob ; when she looked up again Sophie lay back ov 
the pillows, white and still, but the smile which 
beautified her face was an earnest of the peace to 
which she had gone forward. 

Nanny kept the children for two months, and sent 
George. away on a journey. , Tien he came 
back, gathered his children together, and departed to. 
make himself a new home, leaving the two babes, 
because they knew Nanny now, and would not be 
parted from her, 

Now and then he returned to visit his friend and 
his little ones, and Nanny was always cheerful and 
lad, 
. T wo years went by, and then he came to Nanny 
with a question from his soul to hers. 
“Can you care for me ?” he asked, “I am forty- 
five years old, and youare the first woman I ever 
loved, Nanny. It is selfish on my part ; it is asking 
you to take great care and trouble ; but will you 
come? Iam so lonely, in spite of tle children, and 
I love you so dearly, Nanny! Do come!” 
“TI promised Sophie that I would, if ever yon 
asked me,” she said, smiling at him through her 
tears. ‘1’d rather bear trouble by your side thau be 
made a queen, George.” 
£0 they were married. At first the sisters were 
horrified and indignant at the bare idea ; but after 
George and Nanny opened their hearts to them, they 
could not be hard and unkind. As for the boys, they 
were wild with delight. They had grown to know 
“ Uncle George ” well, and considered the match 4 
perfect one in all respects. 
“Into the bargain,” said Joe, “it is not even & 
change of name. Before she was Nanny, and now 
she is Nanny.” 
And from the day of her marriage to this, Nanny 
has never for an instant felt that Joe’s words have 





failed in their fulfilment. . L. B. 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 
OR, 
WON WITHOUT ‘MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Fightin) for Freedom,” etc, ete. 


——_—_>——— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
iba can manke.vile things precious 
can 8 
~ “ rape ates RES Sad 

“ Wuom does Time gallop withal?” asks Orlando, 
and the lively Rosalind merrily resolves his question: 
“With a thief to the gallows; for. though ‘he 
go never 80 softly, he thinks himself too soon 
there,” 

‘The pretty jest-maker, had she lived in modern 
days, might have instanced a man who has accepted 
a billto meet a tem ry inconvenience,” or who 
has indorsed one for a friend, or who has written his 
name across a stamp for “ value received,” in hopes 
to meet it, like Mr.Micawber, with ‘something that 
is sure to turn up.”” With such mendoth Time indeed 
gullop withal. 

_ Two days had elapsed, and on the third Reginald, 
in no enviable frame of mind, was seated at the 
identical table of the Regent Street café, reading 
the Paris ‘*Constitutionnel ’’ and awaiting the arrival 
of his moneyed friend. Half-past five and ‘* he cometh 
not’ as a@ fashionable novel ‘saith on its title 


page. 

Reginald lad not ordered. dinner, he had, indeed, 
not even thought of that meal, One or two little 
contretemps, such ag are apt to attend the impecunious 
aud especially thosé who are living beyond their 
assured income and trusting to contigencies to pay 
unavoidable and certain outgoings, had occurred at 
the little cottage at St. John’s Wood, a. district in 
some parts of which the tradesmen’s faith in their 
customers is not of a robust kind, 

True, Peggy was not extravagant for one of her 
class—on the contrary she was so good-natured and 
ready-witted under the most embarrassing cireum- 
stances that Reginald felt doubly the inconvenience 
she so cheerfully encountered and pretty aunoysuces 
she always gaily passed aside, 

‘That morning the fishmonger had, instead of 
executing a small order, handed his“ trifling account,” 
which had been discharged (and himself too from 
further calling) with the small balance of’ ready cash 
in hand at Camellia Cottage. . 


————$——— ———, 








SS 
[AT THE CLUB.) 


The consequences of this disbursement were 
comical and rather amusing to any one bat those im- 
mediately concerned, " 

The blue~aproned purveyor,’ pocketing the money 
and the affront, drove merrily off with the fast little 
trotting pony with which he did his “round,” and 
within half an hour he had, as he phrased it, “given 
the straight’ tip’ to # milkman, a brewer, a green- 
grocer, two bakers, three butchers, four family 
grocers, anda ‘purveyor of cat’s-meat”’ that ‘ there 
was cash at Camellia Oottage, that he was squared 
up, and that those that were there first stood best 
chance,”* 

The consequence of this practical bit of chaff 
was that, reas cases of greater hoaxes, there was a 
“ran on the bank ’’of a most annoying and, to the 
victims, unaccountable character. The tradesmen, 
one and all, kept up an unintermitting peal on the 
“*gervants’ bell,” while some of them dragged out 
the “ visitors’’’ knob to an extent that soon over- 
taxed the power of its back spring. 

The means of meeting the rush were soon ex- 
hausted, and Peggy, who treated the matter, after 
the first half-hour, as a capital joke, having twice 
personally assured applicants that ‘*Mr. Percy 
Wyndham” was out, that the amount would be cer- 
tainly sent roand when he came in, coupled with the 
lady’s extreme astonisliment at the fellow’s rudeness, 
as his master’s money was quite safe, laughingly let 
ont Reginald atthe back garden door, which gave 
him exit by a narrow passage leading into anotner 
road, involving half a mile of circuit to any dun or 
undesirable visitor who might beset the front gate. 

Peggy’s hilarity was not, however, iufectious, 

Reginald Chesterton felt his brow burn and his 
mouth parched as he hurried along like a criminal 
eluding pursuit, or the “thief that doth fear each 
bush: an officer.” Shame and indignation over- 
whelmed him. 

“Am I Reginald Chesterton ?’’ asked he, bitterly, 
of himself, “who not many months since dreamt of 
forensic honours, of an alliance with the daughter of 
@ proud baronet, of, perchance, a seat in Parliament ¢ 
Nay; am I the Reginald Cliesterton who, proud of my 
name and family, felt that the respectable position of 
the confidential employé of a great banking estab- 
lishment was a descent from the lofty line of life I 
had marked out ?” 

Remorseful conscience answered him : 

“Yes! the same man; but, ol, how changed in 
character, in soul, in honour !” 

Reginald looked up, His name was certainly called 
out, 

A dog-cart had just passed him, and the driver 





was turning it sharply so soon as the pace per- 
mitted, 

» “ Hullo! Chesterton !”” cried the ocoupant of the 
box-seat, “ where have you been hiding yourself? 
I've not seen You since that stupid Cremorve affair. 
But then I’ve been in Norway, among the fiords and 
the salmon, and back through Copenhagen, Den- 
mark and the Duchies. I was going to make a call 
just about here, but I’ve made a mull of the address. 
Where are you going to-day?” The groom leaped 
down and took the horse’s head, “‘ There’ are some 
cross-country races at Finchley, at two or three this 
afternoon, and I'll give you a cast over if you like. 
Jackson’s got a screw in one of them; I used to ride 
her in Leicestershire. Sold her two seasons ago 
because she said her prayers, sometimes on her 
head. Got fifty for her, and Jackey’s bought her 
for two hundred and fifty under the hammer. Knew 
her in a moment. Don’t tell him though; there 
is no use in hurting his feelings, and she can go not 
a little either, if she’ll only keep on her legs, so I 
shall put it on her and chance it. Get up, old 
fellow; anything the matter—eh? Bob will ride 
behind,” 

The speaker was Albany Pierrepoint, with whom 
the reader is already acquainted, and his careless, 
rattling style had given no opportunity for reply. 
Reginald felt indeed humiliated; his cheek burned 
with shame, 

Fain would he have accepted the invitation, but as 
Benjamin Franklin observes in homely phrase, “ It 
is hard for an empty sack ‘to stand dpright,” and 
the proud Reginald Chesterton had ‘scarcely a coin 
left after the recent drain on his depleted exchequer. 
He thought, too, of his appointment with Bowman 
and the immediate prospect of a remedy for the 
“aching void ” in his cash-box, 

‘* Very happy to make one at Finchley, Albany, 
bat pressing engagements pievent. ‘Twelve o'clock 
an appointment to meet the board (this was true). 
Five o’clock shall be at Regent Street to receive 
cash—must not neglect that appointment.” 

“Certainly not—you banker-fellows are always 
handling cash, By-the-bye, Chesterton, I was think- 
ing about having a talk with you about raising some 
of that indisp ble lity, wien time and 
place suit. By-bye, if you won’t get up—au 
revoir,” 

And the natty groom left the head of the horse 
and as the dog-cart turned sprang on the tailboard 
of the vehicle: away went the Honourable Albany 
Pierrepoint in search of tne address of some person 
whose nate was certainly not to be found in the 
Directory, either Court or Commercial, 
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Reginald pursued his way to the bank, where 
bis dutie< became daily moreirksome. The manager 
no longer greeted him with a friendly smile, or 
inquired after bis father and his sister with genial 
solicitude, 

He met bim or passed him with formal bow, and 
spoke to him, so Reginald thomght, with a con- 
strained politeness, in markeg @ t with the 
warm and hearty style of speegh. he previous 
day there had been a full meeting of directors at 
the close of the aunual audit, and ae that occasion 
it was customary, after striking the balance and 
arranging for the second jalf-yearly dividend, to 
call iu the manager, make him @ present suitable 
to the business dque, and #hauk him personally, 

Theo, in his presence, gag y on his sugges- 
tion, the board decided on gugh presents pro- 
motions ef the clerks and effigers as theig couduct 
and geneval merit wight warrant. 

For three euccessive yeare Mr, Gilbert had, op 
this day, with evident gratiBeation, announced to 
“the gog of bis old driond/* as wry: 





all Reginald, th mengation of she di . 
¢ , the 
me sate aac ee 
tow 8 re 
day, she time and af whieh 
nes ta eettle, 

tious serves to yo, is bad ba oe 
when Reginald’s ne sate ao 
ae 
s0me 8 : 
others  laxit <2 + wile one old gor 
of @ Pe A 

wp sim ho teh 


e@ 
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questions ¥ @ roy 
putting them @ to newledge 
of certain fags Id Csi at 
an injurious Gilbery’ he 
might be . 

The pame = ir the subjqet 
: Xow, Mas “a ayhy =~ — 
nad very 
facts to Reginald, ed 40 tha den she wat 
he fol $0 be ion 6 batho 
in the future, @ war an alder 9s to the 


cousequences of bad compamy, and lastly, a justiScation 
of his own change of manner in regard toa young 
man for whom he declared his sincere frieudship and 
the gxeat hopes he had eytentained ef hig future 
career, now, he sadly feared, irreparably injared by 
his miscundact, To this unapewerebdle bill af indict- 
ment Keg weld Chesterton Wad tues dey been called 


upon to plead, 
He could not plead wet guilty;40 be rewnined 


Reginald was thunderstruck at what now seemed his 
own stupidity. There are and have been cleverer 
fellows than he, clever as he dancied himself, duped 
daily aud in all times by the like shallow knewery, 
as the anuals of crime and eredality show, 
He would have thouzht out the matter, a9 fer as 
spilt milk can be gathered up by thinking, but he was 
suddenly brought back te the “ignorant present ” 
and the full view of his remediless folly, by the 
waiter, who innovently interrupted his reverie with 
what he thought a qu:stion apropos of the Jetter he 
had just before delivered; — 

“ Does mo’sieu espeo hig friend to dinaze? er hal! 
i vait ?” 

Now, “mo’siea” gorteinly did not expect his 
friend to dipper, and as vata he had himself tittle 

mage for that 
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S loumwid wae of 10 comeo- 
quae “it was to me, yes, 4 aud 
rrem eruin. ‘then, every year till now I’ve 


man ides my ad of salar Rimes oye 
pounds se enjoy my holidays. | ear po y- 
pound mote, bub a bandied penode’ worth of 
advice, if a fellow were only in the position to is 
‘hes flay would have siopped & gap, but it’s gouce 
arith the reat of myluck.” 

the black coffee game, with ite thimbletul of apm 





sient; and, allowing judgment to ge by deiaws,| do-vie 


soceivasd (he lepientaemence “ Ge, andein no .more,’? 
which stung him jike & lead of scorpions, 

This litle retrospect brings ye abreast of the apen- 
apg of this ebapter, aud we otild tiud Reginald Ubess 


kerton mechanically weadivg the fenilicton of she! sere of 


Paris * Copativatiopnel,”’ end sigiviug io vain to dix 


Pest aim oleleck Rathor late for business. J 
wonder whather J.ehould dad thet fetlow a home? 
He lives in —rr Sirech Strand, oe he gives his 
peiveto address a Brompton, thatl kaow. the pao 

woods uss when His Batavia Majesty bee 
the reing in Land is about to receive auuther Nigeiese 


iract bis atention by w lively story of Meopeh lifeend | tien: 


aappers by Armand Gauthier. 

it ia afew minutes to gix,and his impstiense is 
eseibing Ove, When & @argon apprans with a pete, 
which he bende te the baad waiter, who lauks inquir 
singly towesds Regingl@’s tale aud edwances. 

“ Mistare Okerseiaretan?” asked the head weiter, 
who prided bimaeli pa what he called “spiking ze 
Aazieesh,”’ 

* 1s ie for me.” 

The note was handed, and Reginald read as fol- 


dowa : 

“My Duan Six, 

“ Au unexpected cirepmatenge, ontinely nuavoid- 
eble, bas yxevented me from completing the hitle 
affair upon which we were to meet this deg. 

* The sliemt upen whew I iwphicisly gelied te. cash 
the sexeviy-Gye pounds bill’! ‘Lhe seventy-five 
pounds bill” muttered Reginald, »~ He has tue ef 
them !”--* has beencalled suddenly ous of town, and 
will not reture dex some weeks, 

“Preasuge pf business bas ivtexfered with my 
secing the other pany, bei expees bo do 60 tc-mare 
row. 

“ Kuowing the urgeney of the matier with you, 
I have banded the seweaty-five pounds, at shvee 
months, to Mr. Mugs S¢lomons, whom | met at a cou- 
sultation about @ very importgut ease, ag I think 
I mentioned to you. Ye willde itfor you, Call en 
hig AS 800R 48 you can, 

“With apvlogies for my breach of engagement, 
which ghall be fully explained when we next meet, 

* Yours acost faithdully, 
*B, B,” 

“ REGINALD CHESTERTON, Esq. 

* (By band.” 

The letter was waiiten upon quarte sheet, folded 
without an envelope, it was moceover sealed with ana 
old-jashioned desk water stewp, here was neither 


‘ike coffee waa drunk, the brandy followed, and » 
cigar waa lighted, 
Ban felis like the enlpritof elden Tybusa, 
0 


Oft the and tray 
Pp meinen lente, ag though lary 


Suddenly the thonghtof the ves anguste domi and 
the state of siege of Oamellie Coptege qurged up, and 
he smiled bitterly, rose, buttoned his 0004 a9 anougis 
about to encounter bad weather, seized hig hat be- 
fore Hippelyte eould band it, aad, throwing dowy & 
haif-crown, yodded te Hippel yte that i¢ wag bis, aud 
was bowed vut, 2 

That night, o¢ eight o'clock, Reginald Ghesterton 
reached Osmellia Cottage in @ cab,.on the gaat of 
which, in @ handkerchief, were severe! smell canvas 
bags, whieh be had promised to,return whee emptied 
of their silver cola, emounting to fourteen pounds, 
fifteen shillings and ninepance—the last-named éum 
in threepenny bits-—six five-pound Bagk of d 
notes and one tea-pound dilto, a crossed pro 
ebeque for fopr pounds nineigen siilings, god an 
oxder for the delivery of ten poundy’ worth ef wine, 
to be placed to the account of Mr. Moss Selemena, 
by the United Continental Vineyards avd Wine 
Growers’ Association (Limited), of which Mr, Moss 
Solomons, who hore the business pewe af Hyau, was 
secretary, treasurer and managing director. 


fiend, Mr. Ghesterton,” bein 
a nonplush”’; so alter neanly an hour of cheffering and 
money-counting and running up and dowaustains by 
Mr. Solomans--whe had tea times the amount on 
the premises — Reginald Chesterton drove off with it, 


that day trea months, with one “day of grace” 





dete nor addrens, and of Course m0 peatmaxk. 


over, 





as an equivalent for his aeventy-live pound bill, due 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE merry morning sun rose bright and cheerily 
over the lovely landscape; the dewdrops hung 
glittering on the graceful ferns; the broad expause 
of the park, with its sweeping undulations, fleckeg 
here and there with the broad shadows of majestio 
oaks, eligg. aad chestuuts, beneath whdse spreading 
boug' the autlered deer and their dappled 
; ful fawns frisking by their sides, 
@merald verdure ; the newly- 

with the fragrance of 
. as the scene she looked 


uted, sweet as the 
Darth on the old. 
ed grange at 

Bt eee | 






d 4 pails of dazzli ” 
Gl gt gg 
' the crowed fom oun 


Eeeeorios ats 
heaters. 


fat onee the soul of each and God of all. 


And then the crowning consciousness of loving and 
being beloved by une to whom ske looked up with 
maiden pride, one whom her experienced father and 
her kind-hearted prosher approved. one whose 
praises were on every tongue, for, as we have 
already told the reader, the yeung naval hero, 
Williem Sheripok bad moped aod way ber ; sat ber 
father had welcomed har n of her preference 
when the young officer y asked her hand, 
and that now, happy da — chaice, Amina pe 
was goiug 00 a missioa of to, widuw 
eottanes Godt wish e beast light and Bitthe as the 
carol of the lark that “at Heaven’s gatesings.” 
And how did she dadk bagk at ker Jittle episode of 
girlish lov with ld Oucstersan? With 
a slight bluse of ebeme.at her childish folly, ands 
sense of gratitude to thet parent and those real 
Whe hed saved ber from the psobably 
consequences of kar exror, 
Reginald himself, she now felé that solf-in- 
must been his proper, and had she af 
moment met him 
@islike sould not bAve baum excited, so far as 
gentle disposition permived, at the sight of ove 


to respect. 
B all isnawn to the Percevals, 
the Sherlocks andthe Ghestestenss the Guatierivys, 
i et. us ome, were Lob 
So thera was @ new surprise 
that morning for that excellent lady and the gossips 
of the willage : and aes. pg pe tes mie Laurel 
Walk became the svane of an iaiaresting adveuture. 
We hase sleady bed: hew Bhat lovers’ 
lounge Jed from the Park to the ehazeh and parson- 
ages how its length was commanded by the gable 
window of Mra. Ohmsterley’e. sbode, and how 
sedulously that excellent lady kept watch at mora, 
when yob eogaged in gussipping 
fey that famous trysting 


hours had passed ead Amina Pesooval bad 
discharged her mission of morey. She iumd suovthed 
the piilow, and spoken wards of kindnesa, avd lelt 
some flowers and fruit and a deligney with oid Dawe 


carillons of the old chureh, 

®he happy giwl toak ber joyous way towerds the 
vieanage, aud turning the evraer of tue herubesm 
hedge came fall mpon the view uf Mrs, Ghaste.iey, 
whe set sipping her muruing tes ensconced iu her 
“eoign of 'vantage.” 

“Amina Perceval, ag I’m alive! apd pound for the 
rectory, Hol ho! svere’s net myah eonceaiment 
about that, for the youug kieutenant aame down oly 
leat night, they sey; aud the young lady bas bees 
hese » mouth, 80 se has nad plenty ef opportunitic 
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homee-¢-and Robert, 
oe laamammdenan bombshells when he beard 
of say young with Mr. Gheatany 


pirtlandering 
toe poor paraon'sison for a gon-inslaw? 
Woit wat ta tiemechadielaeraies 
ole ne 
atray apack. . Hei bet'' 


Well, that’s bia business, I 
daughter’ A 
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had just five migmtes before crossed as s bounti, 
Mrs. Chatterley saw no more, but do 


shawl and ante Beant 
Villa to communicate to the Mavg rogers 


bit 
ef 


; 





iealligenee, 
But here poor Mrs, Che kertey found bad folle 
Clanalpive Villa was in satete of J ot pr 


év were all ite immeates, 


’ A tie Panes mie 
sort,” of whom she know. Mttle, 
éeome! 


thing fabwlous inthe way of lakhs 


rohant; “or something ef the 


had d 


Scvtch ladymeweare-aut eure whieh—chat lady ‘had 
desired on hor death-bud that their Indireaind off- 


epriug, of whieh there were two, 
should be educated in England. 


® girl and @ boy, 


Henee thie yproar ‘at Vlaualpine Villa,’ Qn the 


toble in the receptien-room, as the 
called, lay ostentationsly open a 


beet parlour was 
large square piece 


of yellow waxed ean vas, in4orin Hike moustrous en- 
velope of a letter, the likeness being increased by an 


obloug piece of 
fu a most | 
ead ; 


“ For 


per glued op its 


middie, on which, 


@ roundhaud, he whe saw might 


“Mas. Coronet Maccregen, 


“Ola ine Villa, 
Neteedenpthnns 
“England, 
“ Europe.” 
This formidable papket was disfigured with all 


sorts of post-stam 
peso ik and tpsoriptions of 


mbay,;”* “per Indus,’ “Overland Mati,” 


Swiftsure,” “London,” gnd the 


Bide ey scattered with stuilied ue loge 
picoes te cpifee-eatoured F, Covered cluadl 
rood’ writing, and exhal rd 


With 


ug 
cedar and fumigation. 


This wag the. im 


and large figures ip we and red 


names 8 — 


like, while by its 
igevce  dogen 


& strong olour 0) 
portaut 


tealed packet which, preg to Mrs. Colougt Mac- 
0) 


&reesor, was to change 





whole forfunes of hes 
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dingy 


apo, | Shine: Ae ab 


; | India, and the $08 


zc precincts of his home, 


neath, andredsiaitsonntaldly did se, thongh mot-im the 


» Minn Sotpecions hast that part. of the last will and 
in Rupesejeo, wherein he 

to the maternal care 

i wile~- now tha svidows-of the * most honour- 

able; most jighed and most vaineble eom- 
mender of she armies of Her lmperié!, Majesty of 
India, the Sahib Mecgregur,” aud made arrange- 
ments for their passage to Europe, ender. cere of 
their trusty ayah—nurse and faster.mether—suitable 
provision being msde for her aad-thoie susteytation 
shansee: Selog deteaped Of, Manes etncd ant 
oe: Ce: de . 9 
bankers, Leadon and Bombay, out of » fund do 
posited in their hands for that 
‘Phe letter from the London. annemaced the 
ebmost immediate arrival ef the P. aud 0, ket at 
Sonthampson, where she wouldbe ducia's ontion 
having on board the interesting little darkeys aad 


: 


thet on th giv arvivel at Southespton uld be 
met by am amplayé of the Mem a ean 
pany them te Hrosdmoer and deliser the precious 


Here was indeed « prospect of the sttaiament of 
the que thing meedful to culainate the groatucss uf 
the uty name—solid weaith, 
: ‘Mra, Maegregor’s head was well wigh tanned, 
aud go for thes matter were these of ber three 
bitherto portionless daughters. Like mime Aneient 
Pietol they could talk of nothing but “ducky joys, 
end golden times and happy news of price." 
A foutra for the world and worldting hase, 
1 speak of Afyica and golden YS, J 
What chanae thee. ied Mis. Chatteey’s byudens 
Smeg: im, puonnnne ok shels beme Nope, 
he “breathed her dead mows in a9 dead.on eas,” 
i oan, Os 0k ana onan ed editions well 


n two hours after her conversation with, Mrs, 
had visited the 


Sen rig: Ais my een oh the vidlege 


‘pothegary, the village. lawy-+, the post-eftier and 
io 8d, one or be pleees.of resort, and 
Hives ee oe aory inty, nomaile nus dike tine 


w le 
pihergeg ot Indian prince; whe. owed jrig life to 
the late Colonel Macgregor, and whe was worth 
willong of woney, had left bis only sop eud deughier 
tthe cae of Mra, Calopal 
oad bags full of diamonds ener hog ethar 
s. larce svmof meney, some sends, she wadere 

md, of the Shiss Macgengars, ‘Liab the 
chidren would be here dizactly, aud were ko be pus 
t scheol til] a. prgper, aud. thea £0 beck 40 
suvaved ty bis father’s 
throne --leasiyays, aay $0 Maderatond i, Bus ab aay 
rate the fontuye pf tie snapregers was wade. 

Qn which one or twoof the waald waders among 
her auditory observed ; 

“That they were glad to hear. it, a8 Mrs. Golonel 
Macgregor was tarriule-cloge, anu, whek was worse, 
awinl long-winded ip ragning ap aegqupis. ” 


Other negults of this reposted imprevement-ia the 
fortuyes of eae TOGOKS. AVS he FuBeeMed for the 
DEX’ ChapPeeF, 


To de continued, 





Ay Inmpossmpiuary.— t goufidenes seldom 
exisis ‘between man and wife, These gre man 
things that cloud 9 man’s brow and sour bis temper 
about which be canpot take bis wife into his cond. 
denes, She would not probably understand them if 
he did, and the attempt to translate these troubles 
into definite speech ig to many & may @ more acute 
pain than to bly endure them. amen may have 
noviced the fact thas the boiling Keble continues to 
babble a little after it bas beeu Hifted from the fire. 
In the same way the aptiye brain of hard-worked 
business man will, in spite of himeelf, run on the 
affairs of his office after’ he has come within the 


‘trzugp Hosprratity.—The perfect ‘host should 
strive to make pig pg Talal panna Ky if they are 
not so #t present, so that they might, iu future days, 
race baal the beginning of thoir friendship to thyir 
bawling met togetler at his house. He, tle perfegt 
host, must have the art to lead gonVersation with- 
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heat quatition of hie guests. His expense in enter, 
teiementabould not be devoted te what is luxurions, 
bat.to whatiscomionabdle aud ennobling. ‘I'l fret 
of all things 





it-that be shonld be an affectionate, 
indeed @ loving-host, sethat every oneat the yieste 
should feel really weloome., He shuuld 


that he is 
Press them hostay but should de. carelul thet this 
pressing doge motdnterlere with their eonveriaues, 
#0 that they stay merely to oblige him, and wot te 
please themselves. 
SSS SSS 
ONLY. 4 STIMULANT, 
A RESPECTABLE gentleman at Edinburgh related 
® few years ago a most affecting incident, A 
religions lady at Edinburgh was sont to viait « 
momen who was dying im gonanqnonce @f disease 
wenpehan bx hadits of intomperange. The woman 
been in the abit ef . ip this 
y> and when she eame. to dying 
woman she remonetrated with ber am the folly and 
wickedness of her condust, ia eine Wag 40. 80 
sredtutaeinas jntomparazen, © dying women 


You have boon the author of my iutompor- 
anos.” 


* What did you aay?” exclaimed the lady, with 
pions hegcan, “I the. author of geuy iutompernyoe?” 
Fea, wa’oms L newer deal whiaky until I came 
to Wank in your: + You sama suo. some, sayiug 
is would do me good. 1 fob. inviganted, aod you 
S478 megome more, When | wag at other houses, 
wat so hospitable aa yours, I purehesed a jisilo, aud 
by-and-bye I found my way to the diameshup, think- 
ing e little stimulant was meeesaary te garry me 
terongh my hard work. Aod ao by degrava I 
@ what 7ou new sea Ma te 
Conceive what this lady felt. A BM. 








js YAW OF TIME. 
moat. profg thamatician could not esti- 
mate the a: oH ont time.that ig cyptinuall 
being ts ge thas ; on 


GO #09, the muah Wanlop 


begin to 690 the folly of whiah thoy 
Ste msg lol wd wah a 


.. Physicians hare ascertained determined just 
number of houre “4 the needful ra: 
nt pf mind body, And for the healthy 
oh t Waa 30 bow mang hued or are 
Roverned by this oh hime for glee»? Tag 
time, by | #peng, fo Ayousg man, 
i » fe Or > Will rise only at 
such an bay Cage allow a time fo 
Prepare big wilet, eas his fast, aed reach in 
ey tp Ce fe F spare 004. here I 
may Sid. this wanton habit ig pot confined to young 
men only: young Seieneee 4nd women, all are 
suilty of Wantoply wasting their hme, 
‘Lo sleep.que oF $™9, huays longer than is meope- 
evry deducts juss go much from the xe(reshment we 
otherwise would derive to our mind and body ; for 
weate benefited only by juat the requigite quantity 
of sleep; po more, All iu excess of thas quantiry 
does the necipigyt no gpa Whalsoever—ou the epue 
trary, is productive of injury; for it weakens the 
body and stupifies the mind. But when we take 
that oply which mature demauds the body is invigor- 
ated, and all its powerg.are renewed or renovated, 
Lek wioge 8 whe are guilty of sleeping late 
in the mornlug, and these who when arisen only 
idle yway their bime, try, just for uo experiment, and 
see how inuch can be agcomplished ina day.in. which 
nok an hour me Abe fractioual part of an bony, bas 
been wasied. Besides, this habit. of industry will ip 
time become # part, so to speak, of their gecqnd ua~ 
tare; and the interest accruing. therefrom wall not 
aome amiga, financially gor actually, 


? 





STRONG-MINDED Peete On female spiders 
ppin webs, ‘hey own all the real estate, and the 
njsles hgve to liye a vagabond life nuder stones and 
jn other obsoure bidiog plaves, If they come about 
the house so pften-ag to bore the ruling sex they are 
mercilessly killed and eaten, Tle spider's skin is as 
unyielding ‘ag ‘tlre shells of lobsters and crabs, and ig 
sued from time to time in the same way, tc.acco- 
modate tlie animal’s growth, If you vver the 
rubbish’ in @ female apider’s back-yard, among her 
cast-off corsets you will find thy jackets of the males 
who have paid iz their gociality with their liyes— 
troplvies of her barbarism as truly as scalps show the 
savage vature of the red man, f 

Moyocram Dregses,—The latest whimsicality in 
ladies’ dress is to haye the wearers’ monograms em- 
broidered n them. Lhe Princess of Wales lias 





out absorbing it biuself, sp that be may develop the 


jusugarated this strange style on an Ediuburgh cloth 
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dress by having her monogram surrounded by # gar- 
land of flowers, and crossed with the crown, with 
three plumes; the same work was. bestowed upon the 
waist. ‘he initials are not only embroidered with 
endless arabesques, but have ‘also the principal 
elements of the wearers’ crests mingled with many- 
coloured designs, asin medissval missals, This is 
an absurd fashion, and it isto be hoped that the 
fair sex will adhere to floral ornaments for their 


toilets, 





———t 


TOM AND I, 





I HAD crossed in the bright Octobor sunshine from 
Calais to Dover without once taking refuge in the 
close, pent-up saloon below, which is. sometimes a 
little purgatory when the waters of the Channel are 
stirred to their depths, and the boat‘is tossed like a 
feather from one angry wave to another. It was 
very quiet that day, and the sea was literally like 
glass, with the sunshine falling #0 softly upon it. 
Nobody had been sick except a fair young girl, with 
bride unmistakably stamped upon her, from her 
dainty travelling-dreas of gray to the trustful glance 
of the blue eyes lifted eo often and lovingly to the 
face of the young man beside. her. Once, when the 
boat rocked more than usual, she had turned white 
to her lips, and, droppiug her golden head upou the 
shoulder of her husband, had kept it there in a 
weary, languid kind of way, while 1 speculated 
sbout her, wondering who she was; and where she 
was going, and hoping that the party of loud-talking 
girls, who d to polize and fill the entire 
deck, would take note of her, too, and see that at 
least one of my countrywomen had taste, and style, 
avd beauty combined. 

But this little bride, with the blue eyes and golden 
hair, might have come from the showrooms of the 
most fashionable modiste and not have shamed her 
mantua-maker. She had evidently been got upin 
Paris, and I watched her with» good deal of in- 
terest until the cliffs of Dover were in sight, and 
we were nearing the shores of England and home. 
Then, in seeing to my boxes, which were the very 
last to be brought from the boat, I forgot everything, 
and came'‘near being left myself by the train waiting 
to take us to London, 

* Quick, miss, you’ve only quarter of a second,” a 
porter cried, as, in my bewilderment, I was looking 
tor a carriage, “Here, here! this way! Second 
class ?’”’ he screamed again, interrogatively, and seiz- 
ing the door of @ second-class carriage. he held it 
open for me, guessing, by what intuition I know 
not, that 1 must necessarily be a second-class passen- 





er. 

For once he was mistaken, for, thanks fo the kind- 
ness of dear: Kitty Bute, with whom my vacation 
had been passed, 1 was first-class all the way from 
Paris to London, and, rejecting contemptuously the 
porter’s offer of assistance, I sprang into the nearest 
first-class compartment just as the train began to 
move, and found myself alone with the little bride 
and groom. 

There was a look of annoyance in the blue eyes of 
the bride, while the young man gave a significant 
pull to his brown moustache, aud 1 Knew I was not 
wanted. 

But I bad a right as valid as their own, and, taking 
my seat on the opposite side near the open window, [ 
pretended to be occupied with the couutry through 
which we were passing 80 swift]; while my thoughts 
went back to the past, gathering*up the broken 
threads of my life, and dwelling upon what I had 
been once aud what [ was now. 

And this is the picture I saw far back through a 
vista of twelve long; weary years: A ‘pleasant old 
house in Middiesex—an English ‘house, of stone, 
with ivy creeping over it even to the chimuey-tops, 
and the boxes of flowers in the windows, the tall 
trees in front, the patches of geraniums and petunias 
in the grass, the honeysuckle over the door of the 
wide, old-fashioned hall, through which the summer 
air blew softly, laden with the perfume of roses and 
heliotrope, and the sweet-scented mignonette. AndI 
was standing in the door, with a half-opened rose in 
my hair, and the tall, augular boy who had placed 
it there was looking down upon me with great tears 
a in his eyes, as he said, sorry-like and 

ow: 

“Keep the rose, Norah, till I come back, and I 
shall know you have not forgotten me, even if you 
are Mrs. Archibaid Browning.”’ 

There was an emphasis on the last name, and a 
tone in his voice as he spoke it, which did not please 
me, and I said : 

“Oh, Tom, why can’t you like Archie better, and 
he so noble and good and so kind to get you that po- 
sition with bis uncle in India !” 

“Yes, [know. Archie is lovely, and I am a brute 
because I don’t feel like kissing his feet just because 








he interested ‘himself ‘to get. me the place, Batt 
hope you will be happy, and if those two lubbers: of 
cousins happen todie; you will be my Lady Cleaver, 
and mistress of Brierton Lodge; but don’t forget old 
Tom, who by that time will be »married to some 
black East Indian princess, and ‘have a lot of little 
darkies running round, : ‘There, I-must go now ; it’s 
time. I@ay, Norah, come with me throagh the field 
to the highway. 'I somehow ‘want: to keep hold of 
you to the! very last, and Archie won't care. I’m 
your brother, you know.”’ 

Yes, he was my brother fo all-intents and pur- 

» thouh only my second cousin, Bat Ivhad no 
ther, or sister, or mother, only a father and aunt, 
and Tom had lived with us since I was a little girl 
of ten, and now he was going out to India to make 
his fortune. His ship would sail on the morrow, 
and [ could not refuse to go with him as far as the 
highway, where he was to take the stage for Lon- 
don, im 

It was a forlorn, dreary walk through the pleasant 
grassy lane, for I loved Tom very dearly, and there 
was a great wrench in my heart at the thought-of 
parting with him. Hé was-silent, and never spokes 
word until the stile was reached where we were to 
part. ‘Then, suddenly lifting me high in his arnis, 
as if I were a child, for I was very short and he was 
very tall, he kissed my forehead and lips, and cried 
like a baby, as hesaid; : 

” -bye, little Norah, Mrs. Archibald Browning, 
good-bye, aud God bless you; aud if that husband 
ever does abuse you, tell him he will answer for it to 
me, Tom Gordon, the gawky cousia wits more lege 
than braius.”: « ‘ 

“Ob, Tom,” I said, straggling down to. my feet, 
“you know Archie didnot »mean that, and 
maybe he never said it, I-wish you did)not nate him 
80. ” - 


“I don’t hate him, Norah, -I simply do not: like 
him, or any of his'race.. They area proud set, who 
think you highly onoured'to be admitted inte the 
highbred family of Brownings, And then,’ too, 
Norah,” he continued, with that peculiar: smile 
which was his one beauty and made him irresistible, 
“then, too, Norah, you see—you knaow—l’m not 
your brother; I’m ouly your second cousin, and 
though I never thought you very handsome, you are 
the nicest girl I ever knew, and—woll, I think I 
meant to marry you myself!” 

He burst intoa merry laugh ‘and looked straight 
in my face as I drew back froii him with a gasp, 6x- 
claiming ¢ ; f : i 

* You, Tom; you matry mo! Why, I’m old enough 
to be your grandmother !”’ 

“You aretweaty, I ‘ant’ nineteon, that’s’ all the 
difference; though I confess that ‘you have badgered, 
and scolded, and lectured m) enough for forty graud- 
mothers,’’ he said; “ bat there’s the stage, aud now 
it’s really gool-bye.” 

Two minutes more‘and I was walking back alone 
through the quiet shady lane, where Tom and I had 
played togetherso often, and where now were the 
remains of a playhouse he had butit uider a° spread: 
ing oak, ‘here was his rooih, divided from: mine 
by a line of stones, and there in the wall the little 
niche where | kept my dishes and hid tie gooseberry 
tarts away from greedy Tom, How’happy we had. 
been together, making believe sometimes that I’ was 
his mother and he my sick baby, which I tried to 
rock to sleep in'my lap, finding his long legs a great 
inconvenience and a serious obstacle to muclr petting 
on my part. ‘ 

Again, he was a fierce knight and [ a lorn maiden 
shut up in some grim fortress, usually old Dualuce 
Castle, for we had once. visited the north of freland 
and explored the rains of what some writer terms 
“The grandest, romantickest, awfulest sea-kiag’s 
home in all the broad kingdom.” We had had oar 
quarrels, too, aad even fights; iu which I always 
came off victor, owing to my peculiar mode of war- 
fare, as I had @ habit of spriaging upon him like a 
little cat and tearing his with my nails, while 
he was usually content with jerky pulls at my hair. 

Bat all that was over now. and buried with the 
doll whose head he had broken because I would not 
stay home and nurse him when he had the quinsy, 
and could only talk in a wheezy kiniof way. Ha 
had threatened revenge, and taken it upon my pret- 
tiest Paris doll, and [ had flown. at, him like a tigor 
and scratched his nose till it bled, and cried myself 
sick, and then we had made it up and_ buried dolly 
near the old playhouse in the lane, and reared a slab 
to her memory, and planted some daisies on her 
grave. 

And just here, near what seemed to be the grave 
of my childhood, I sat down that summer afternoon 
and thought of all those years—of Tom on his way 
to India, and of the future opeaing so _ brightly 
before me, for I was the betrothed wife of Archibald 
Browning, who belonged to one of the best families 


coneg the'glorious Alps‘of which TE had dreamed so 
much, «/ 

I knew that: Archie’s mother was very ‘proud, and 
thought: her'son” might have iooked higher than 
Norat Burton,*especially as there was &- possible 

in prospect, bat she was civil to mie, and had 
Said that season in London would improve me 
greatly, if such's little creature could be’ ‘improved, 
and Twas sure, loved me dearly notwith. 
stauding that he sometimes oriticised my style and 
manner, and wished I was more like cousin, 
Lady Darinda Oleaver, who, I heard; powdered her 
fade and pencilled her eyebrows, aud was the fincst 
rider on Rotten Row. Lt Ril 

Tom, who had been often in’ London, had seen the 
Lady Darinda and reported her as a perfect giantess, 
who wore a man’s hat, witha flappet babind on tho 
waist of her riding-suit, aud sat her horse as stiffly 
aud straight as if held in her place by a ramrod, and 
never rode faster than a’ black ant could trot. 

This was Tom's criticism, which I liad repeated 
to Archie, who laughed a little, and pulled his 
light-brown moustache, aud ‘said : “ Tom was not a 
proper judge of st ‘women, and that Darinda’y 
manners were fau of sa ; 

T had no doubt they were, though I had never seen 
her, but I should ere long, as she had consented to 
be one of my bridesmaids, and had written mes 
note which was very prettily worded, and very 
patronizing in its toue, aud made me dislike her 
thoroughly, ¢ ' 

She was:ia London now, Archie had written 
(in the letter ~in ‘which: he told) me ‘he should 
be with me on the day:after Tom's departure. I 
was never so glad for his coming; I thinkyfor my 
heart was very heavy at parting with Tom, whose 
words,“ I meant tomarry you myself,” kept ringing 
in my ears as I satalone in the grassy lane by the 
ruins of the playhouse she vhad: built. Not that I 
attached the slightest importanve to them, or be. 
lieved: for a moment that ‘he was serious in’ what he 
said, for he was my brother, my dear, good brother, 
who had been so much to me,and: whom I missed 
so much that at. last I laid my. head: upon dolly’s 
miniature grave and oried bitterly for: the boy 
travelling so fast to London aad) ithe ship which 
would take him. away. ‘here was, however, com- 
fort in the thought that Archie. wascoming on the 
morrow, andthe next morning found me with spirits 
restored, eager aud expectant ‘for my love. But 
Archie; did, not. come, and the hours swore on and 
there, was.no news of -him: until:the »following day, 
when there. came @ mote from his mother: telling me 
he wasill,,, a4. OK qited? oul 

“ Nothing yery serious,” shewrote; “.only:a heavy 
eold, the seal of: a drenching -he received while 
riding with Darinda several miles out in the country. 
He sends his love and says you are not to -be alarmed 
for he will.soon be.with yous”) oo «: 

That was the note, and [ wasmot:to be; alarmed— 
eor was I, I was only.consciousithat a strange kiod 
of feéliag took pussession of me, which [could not 
define, but which, sent me.to my room) where the 
bridal, array Jay, ‘and, made, me fold.it. up, piece by 
piece, aod put it carefully away with'a consciousness 
that it would never.be worn. ,Nor was it. There 
was much illness in our, neigubourhood that summer, 
and the moraing after hearing of .Archie’s illness 1 
took my breakiast in bed, and.after that.day knew 
little of what was. passiag around me,until, the roses, 
which were blossowing so brightly when Tom went 
away, wore fading on; their. atalke, and other and 
later flowers were blossoming in their place. 

had beea ill, Aunt Esther said, with the distem- 
per, ag they called tue disease which had desolated so 
many homes in our vicinity, 4 

“ Whats day is in? , Wuat. day of the month, I 
mean?” { asked, feeling dazed.and. bewildered and 
uacertain whether it was yesterday that I sat in the 
lane and cried for dear Tom.or whether it was long 


ago. 

**Tt’s the tenth,” she aaid, 

And her voice shook a little, and she. did not turn 
her face toward ine, but pretended to be busy with 
tho curtains of the bed. 

“Tho tenth ?’’ I oried. . “ Tenth of July, my wed- 
ding-day. Do you mean that ?’’ 

* Yes,” she auswered, softly, “ it was to have been 
your wodding-day.”” 

“ And Archie,” Icontinued. “Is he better—is he 
heee ?” ; 

Still her face was turned from mine and her 
hands were busy with the curtain as she replied : 

“He is not here now, but he Is better, much 
better,” 

Tuis time her voice and manner awoke in me & 
suspicion of some impending evil, and, exerting 
my strength, I raised myself in bed and said, vehe- 
meatly ; 

“ Anat Esther, you are keeping something from 





in the county, and ia less than a month we were to 
be married and spend our honeymoon in Switzerland, 


me. Tell mo the worst atoace, 1s Archie dead, oF 
Tom, or both ?” 
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“No, nd. Oh, no, not Tom, Heaven forbid’ that 
Tom should die. ‘There's a letter for you from him! 
I'll get it, shall I? “You were not to read it-tillto- 

ay.” : 


She started to leave the room, but I kept‘her back 
with my persistent questionings. 5 

“You have not told me all ; you are trying to de- 
eeive me. Is Archie dead?” Ome Bes 

Archie was dead and baried ten’ days’ ago. The 
heavy cold taken while riding with Lady Darinda 
had become.congestion,of the Jungs, and while I lay 
unconscious of my loss he had ‘died, and Lady 
Darinda had written mié ® note of condolence and 
sympathy. , 

Mrs. Browning was too much brokén ‘down to write, 
she said, and so on her devolved’ the paitiful duty of 
telling me how quietly and ully Atchie” had 
died after au illness of a few days, 

“Tnursed him “myself to the very last aad was 
themore anxious to do’ it,” she wrote, “because I 
fsncied he had never quite forgivén me for ‘having 
refused him, ag you probably knew I did two or 
three years ago, just before he met you, ‘I was very 
fond of Archie, aye fellow, even if I could not marry 
him, andit nearly broke my ‘heart to’ sée' him die, 
He spoke your name once or twice, but I could’ not 
make outexactly what he said, except ‘Be kind to 
her,’ and Mrs. ‘Browning wishes me 'to assure you 
of her friendship and good feeling and desire to 
serve you if ever in her power to do so. We did not 
tell Archie you were ill; we thought‘ it better not; 
and as he expréssed no wish to have you come’ to’ 
him it was not necessary. ‘I send & look’ df his’ hair; 
which [ cut for you myself, and Mts, Browning says 
she thinks the picture you have of him better than’ 
any shé has ever geen, and she will be very glad if 
you will lend ‘it to her’ dutil ‘she’ ‘can have some” 
copies of it un, Please send it at once, as’we’ 
shall leave London soon for Bath, my aunt’s héalth’ 
rendering change of air aud scéne imperative.” ‘ -’ 

“ Yours, in sorrow and sympathy, 
“Danpina OLEAveR.” 

As I read this strange epistle I ‘felt as if ‘turting 
into stone, and had my life depended ‘upon it could 
not have shed a tear for the lovér déad and the rain 
of all my hopes, Indeed, in looking back upon the 
past, 1 do not think I éver really cried for Archie; 
though for weeks ‘and months there was''a heavy’ 
pain in my li a sense of loss and loneliness and’ 
disappointment, bat often as I felt the hot tears start’ 
there came the recollection that I: had not beéd ‘his 
first choice, if indeed I were ever his choice ‘at all,- 
that it was probably in a fit of pique’ he had asked 
me to be his wife, and this forcéd’:the ‘teats ' down! 
and made me harder, stonier than béfore.’ T sent ‘his 
picture back that very day, and with it my ‘en - 
ment ring, a splendid ‘solitaire, ‘which t tefies 
with bitterness would some day ‘sparkle on Lad 
Darinda’s finger, and it did.“ E did not’ write a word. 
Icould not.. I merely sent the ring and the picture, 
and felt when I gave them to Aunt ‘Esther that my 
old life was ended add a new oné just begun,’ ' és 

“Tom's lettér you have not® read‘ yet, It may 
comfort you. “I'M bring ‘it’ directly,” Aunt Esther 
said, and in @ moment J had it in'my hand, aud was 
studying the superscription : : 

Miss Nors Burron;- 
2 “The Oaks, . 
“) © Middlesex, 

“Not to be Opened ‘till the wedding day.” 

Then for a moment there was a ‘feeling ‘in my 
throat as if my heart ‘were rising into’ my * mouth 
but I forced it down, aud breaking the seal, read 
the letter, which was so muely like Tom.’ ‘He had 
been out to sea three days, dud tliere was a ship in 
sight by which they hoped to’ sénd messages home, 
so he was trying to write in’ spite of the fearful con- 
dition of his stomach, Which’ he’described ae kind 
of raging whirlpool, “tah: 

“Dear Norah,” he began, “ I am’ sitting’ on deck 
on & coil of rope, and am more sick than a horse I’ve 
thrown up everything I até for a mionth before I left 
England, and everytiing I expect to eat for a month 
to come, bat I must write a few lines of congratu- 
lation to Mrs. Archibald Browning, as you will be 
when you read this letter. ‘Norah, i hope you will 
be happy; Ido, upon my word, even if’I did ‘talk 

against him and say L meant to marty you! myself. 
That was all bosh, for of course & venerable ‘kindof 
4 girl like you néver could think ‘of sich a spindle 
shauked, sandy-haired ‘gawkey ag Iam. Archie is 
far better for you and Iam glad you are his wife, 
very glad, Norah, and no sham, though last night, 
when I sat on the deck and looked out over the dark 
sea toward old England and ‘you, there was a“ lump 
inmy throat as big as a tub, and, six-footer as ‘I'am 
Llaid my head on the’ failing and cried like a baby 
aud whispered to myself, '“Good-by, Norah} good- 
by, Once for all,’ 1 was bending up double the next 
minute, and that cramp finished’ the businvess; and 


‘| pray earnestly that Heaven would‘savé him yet, and 
| 80 far from the paths of réo 


' wished it, but I'did not. I was a little afraid of ‘him, 


my sister, or mother, or grandmother, just which you 
choose’ to call yoursélf, and I am very glad you are 
to marry Archie. 1 nis&én to be a rich man, and by- 
and-bye pick up some English girl in India, and 
bring home to ‘you,’ There’ it ‘comes again! that 
hora éreep from the toes. Tcan’t stand it. Good- 
/- Yours in the! last agony. 
Tom Gorpon 


I had been out'in « yacht or:tlie Irish coast and 
beén  sea-sick, and I knew ‘just iow Tom felt and 
could imagine how he ened and f laughed aloud in 
spite of Archie dead and the gttat pain at my heart. 
Infact’ the laugh did me good, and: with Tom’s 
a ‘ander’ my pillow I felt: better than before’ I 


“It was four months before we heard from ‘him 
again, and then he was so sorry for tne, so kindly 
sympathetic, that I éried as I had not’ cried ‘since 
Atchiedied; Tom was well aud happy, and‘liked the 
country and his employment and, to use his words, 
‘was having a “gay old time” with’ some “larks of 
chaps” whose acquaintance he had made, Regularly 
each month we heard from him fora year or more, 
and then his letters became very irregular, and were 
marked with ‘a daring and flippancy I did not like at 
all, Then followed an intrval of silence, and we 
heard from other sources that ‘I'ém Gordon, though 
still keeping his’ place’ and performing’ tis duties’ to 
his employer faithfully, was growing fast into @ 
reckless, daring dissipated, man, ‘sach' as no sister 
would like her brotker'td be, ' 

, *E'was his sister ; he was my brother, I said, and I 
wrote him'a letter of remonstrance and reproof, tell- 
ling ‘him how disappointed’ I was’in him; and beg: 
ging him to reform for uy sake, and the sake of the 
‘old time ‘when’ we ‘were’ children together, ahd he 
had some t' for goodness and’ purity. He did 
not answer that letter, I think it made him angry, 
end 80 I ‘cotild’only weep over the wayward boy, and 


\réstore him to us as he poset before he strayed 
titude 

And’so the yoars' went by till I Was twenty-five, 
when, ‘suddenly, ‘without a note of warding, my 
father died, and by “some tarn ‘in’ thé ‘wheel ‘of 
foftune, never clear to my woman’s vision, Aunt 
Esther and I were left with a more pittance” not 
sufficiént to ‘supply the necessities even Of one of 
us, Then Tom wrote and offered’ to come homie if I 


and something in my reply ‘must have shown him 
my distrust, for he was evidently burt’ and piqued, 
énd did not write again until after Aunt Esther and 
myself were settled in Joigings in London, aud’ 
taking care of ourselves. For we came to that at 
last ; camé to the back’ room, upper floor, of a 
lodgiag-house fn pleasant old Kensington, with the 
little hall bedroom, scarcely larger than-a recess, for 
our sleeping apartment, ‘and only my piano left me 
as 4 reminder of the dear old home in Middlesex, 
where strangera now are’ living.’ And I ‘was # 
teacher of French and music; and‘ went ‘out every 
day to give lessons to my pupils, who ‘lived, some of 
them, néar to Abingdon Road, end some of them 
farther away. 

With the next seven years this story has little to 
do, Anant Esther died within the first two years, 
and I was left alone, but stayed ‘always with the 
Misses Keith, the three dear old ladies who kept the 
house aud petted me like achild. They were poor 
themselves, and depended for their living npon what 
their lodgers paid them, and’ [ ‘was’ the least pro- 
fitable to them of all, for my little back room on the 
upper floor was the cheapest room they had, Still I 
think they would have éd with me ‘wore an- 
willingly than with the rich widow and her son who 
occupied the drawing-room floor, ani made them 
Wutidedabi preseats every Christmas. I kept’ their 
old hearts young, oer. said, with my music and my 
songs, and they pitied me so mich, knowing what I 
used to be and what Iam now. 

From’Tom I beard quite often after Aunt Esther 
died. He was a better man; rescued from depths of 
dissipation he knew not how, he wrote, uuless it 
was the mempll of the olden time in Middlesex, and 
the prayers he was always sure I made for him. It 
was strange that through all: his: wildness he had 
been retained and trusted by his employer, who de- 
pended greatly upon him, and made. him at last his 
confidential clerk. ‘That was the turning-point, and 
from that time he went up and up until few young 
men, it was said, stood higher or were more popular 

in Caloutta than my Cousin Tom. And I was so 

proud of him); aud when I read his ‘letters. telling 

me'of his success aud the many people whom he 

knew, and the families where he: visited-—families 

whose friends lived in’London+-I was glad se did 

not know just how poor Iwas, and tiat:if eveu one 

scholar failed me I; must dehy myself something in 

order-to meet the necessities of my life. I had never 


ee 


stancess! E told him of the Misses Keith who were 
so kiad:to.me;.and of my cozy room which looked 
into, @ pleasant: garden, and upon the rear of the 
church whieh » the, Duke of Argyle occasionally 
honoured with.hie presence, I had also mentioned, 
incidentally, that; aI had plenty of leisure, I gave 
a few lessons in music tothe daughters of gentlemen 
who lived:in the vieimity of Abingdon Road. For 
this deception my conscience had smitten me cruelly, 
and if asked fora motive, I, could pot have given 
one. I merely wished to keep my poverty a secret 
from Tom, and up) to! the time. when I was a pas- 
senger in a first-class carriage from Dover to London 
L.had succeeded in doing so, and though Tom fre- 
quently:sent me some token of: remembrance from 
ludia, aud, among. other things,,a-real Cashmere 
shawl; which L could not wear because of the con- 
trast, between that and my ordinary dress, he had 
never sent me money, and my. pride was spared at 
the expense of a deception on my part. 

I had been on. little trip to Parisand Switzerland 
with one of my pupils, who defrayed all my expenses, 
and to whom I was indebted for the freest, happiest 
weeks I, had known since my father’s death. But 
these had come to.an end. I had said good-bye to the 
glorious Alps; good-bye to delightful Paris, good-bye 
‘tomy pupil, who. was to remain abroad with her 
mother, and here I was at the last stage of my 
journey, nearing London, whose smoke and spires 
were visible. in the distance. ..As we flew along like 
lightning toward,the city there came over me a great 
dread; of taking to the old monotonous life again— 
a shrinking from the little back room, third floor, 
which was,dingy and,dreary with the dark paper on 
the walls, the threadbare carpet,.and the paint which 
had.seen,so many years. There was. loathing, too, 
of, my daily fare, always the cheapest I could find— 
the mutton chop, with rolls and eggs, and the in- 
variable tea, No more French, dishes, and soups, 
and café au lait for me, I was not the, guest of 
® party now; I was against.the poor musio-teacher, 
going k to.my bondage, and for a few moments 
I rebelled against it with all my strength, and hot, 
bitter, tears forced themselves,to. my eyes aud rolled 
down my. cheeks... Hastily dashing thom away, I 
glanced at the couple opposite the, bride and bride- 
groom, to see if they were noticing me; but they were 
not; (they were, wholly, absorbed in themselves, 
and..were talking of Paris and the fine people they 
had met there, while the bride was wondering if 
Miss Lucy Elliston, who lived in Grosvenor Square, 
would really call upon. her as she had promised to 
do.. The .name,; Elliston, was not new to me, for 
Tom had.more than once mentioned a friend of his, 
Charlie Elliston; whose father lived in Grosvenor 
Square, bat I did not know. there.was a Lucy, and 
I became interested at once when I heard the bride 


ay: 

cf George, do you remember how long it is since 
Miss Elliston returned from [odia ?’’ 

George did not know, aud the bride, whom George 
called Addie, continued ; 

“ How very. stylish she is,, and how much she 
talked of Mr. Gordon. Is it one of the Gordons, do 
you suppose ?”” 

George. did not, know, and the. conversation soon 
changed to another subject, while I began to wonder 
if it could Tom.of whom,Miss Lucy Elliston 
talked so much. .Tom was inJadia, aud Tom was 
decended directly from the,Gordons, whose coat of 
arms could be seen any day in Hyde Park during 
the season... Did. Tom kaow Miss Lucy Elliston, 
and was sue 89 very stylish and prond, and had not he 
in.one of his etters, mentioned the number of the 
house in,Grosvenor Square? If so, I would walk 
round, someday and look at it, I said, just as,we 
shot under cover at Victoria Station, and wy journey 
was atan end. : 

It seemed as if my one insignificant little box was 
always destined to be the last found, and it wase 
longtime before I took my seat.ia.the cab and was 
driven in the direction of Abingdon Road, The 
October sua, wiiich, all) the day bad poured such a 
flood of golden light, upon the, Baglish landscape, 
had gone down in a bank of clouds, aud [ remember 
that there were signs of rain in the chill evening air, 
and the fog began to creep up around the lamp-posts 
and the corners of the streets as I rode throush the 
darkness with «-feeling of home-sickness at my heart 
as I rememberedthe Alps and Paris, the long vaca- 
tion free from care, withevery want supplied, and 
then thought of the little back room, third floor, 
with its dingy furniture, Even the warm welcome I 
was. sure to receive, irom the Misses Keith was, for- 
gotted in the gloom which weighed upon my spirits, 
when at last the, cab stopped before No.—, which 
was all ablaze. with light, candles, in the basement, 
candles in the dinning -room aud gas, it. would seem, 
in the drawing-room floor, which the wealthy widow 
had left before I went-away, but which eviceutly had 








knocked all sentiment’out of me, so to-day-you are 


written him the truth with regard to my ciroum. 


angther occupant now, My sing was auswored by 
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Ce 


te youngevt Mies Keith, who I faneled looked # 
very little @isappointed at sig\it of me end niy bom, 

“Yow bere?” dive saith; “ we didn’t expect you: tl 
to-morrow night. Not but you are very weloome but 
you see—eomnre this way, down stairs, Dou’t 
ae en ie 

the draw very 
to's newly married éouple, who have just arrived, 
Ble 6 eo pretty.” 

By thie tine we had reached the little toom in the 
Basement where the: Mitses Keisii took their menle 
#nd dat Wheh te: Budiness'of thé dey was os and 
where now a cheetfal fire wae bldzing, ma me 
feel miote éomfortatie tat I had since I if thé 
Victorit station fi the et Phoelder Micsu Keitls 
Gnd Wer sisterd were glud to ses me, but | thought 
they loolfed asRivee a6 eavh’ offer as if L were nop 
afte? dll quite welderte, im # forlorn, niiserablé stato 
of mind I sat dewt to wart try cold feet by the fire, 
wondering if lettiig the deawing+rvons flower so 
mi vantageously had quite pat poor ae i tie Back. 


Evidently i hw, for attr 4 fow questions si to 
my jouteeh, I wae leff alone), wile the three ludiey 
fitted bucit and forth, wp stairs wind. down, actively 
Busy witl the grand dinter fo Be served in the draws 
fe¢-reom for the déw wrivdls, MY. and! Mrsi Trevyitany, ;|¢weet-scdnte 
Who were theta nw as malting elaborate toilets for 


the occasion 
Fd 60 sit woeks, ond het dress iW beww: |: 
fifal,” Mise Keith eid to me, as ste conducted: meat 


a fo iy fem, Whivh she reported ae ready fow 


a yoom door wae open, and as P 
it F dould tot forbéat glancing it at the get 
With tHe beet deviiadl, add silver, and glass whivt 
No,— afforded, ait before the’ fire, tinde# ‘thie 
chandelier, stood the Bride in fall evening tessa 
sills, her golden ots fing ee oe a 
poav® doit; and Ber blue eyed uptutied 66 the 
Od bebide Wer, to Gobres, as I knew 
ee eons 
trav dllers fro Dover, aid! rethemberitg again wet 
the bride had oaid of Mise Luey Hilteton and & Mr, 
Gordo, Strangety éibugh, toe, my thetght wert 
far back to Archie; ant what I might have beet lad 
hie Nvetl and thefe Wiss ewelling of ny heiré, ad 
wanes id My éyes aw FE follo Mise Koittr | 
to niy téon, the déot of whith sie threw wide | 
meetin mtneys Hon oy “Hirt tn ge 


acy er what have you done?” I erokeinted, 
then fi @ itieténf I oom the whol, oat | 
knew jus? how the good souls had plinned, wad 
contrived, dtd whdowbtedly detifed wel vee te 


give ite thie s@¥ptise: did delightful weloone | 


“~~ was not the old dingy apartment at all, but tre |, 
cories® of roves, With freeh pitt dni paper, @ new, 
light ingrain carpet of dtab and bine, with oltnés 
éoverings for the furiittre of the ttinté shade, aod 
pretty muslin curtains looped baek frith the windows 

fr place of the cotitse Nottingliam lade wlifole had 
sways been at offeres to ihe. Add f6 fife & bright 
fire in the grate, and my little tea-table dvawh wp 
before: iv with the rote aid chop, and pot of damaon 

) and the teakettle Boiling tery, and you 

+o the pictare-of the toom whit f eich conten. 

Plating. while Mies Keitly Blow ber must softly, and 

wees oe dother of hef ajrot ae she 
ooit 


@ You sos) the givis poor (they atwaye syotte of 
each other ae girls: théwe- women of fey, fitty-five 
and sixty) the gitle aiid FE tiought you had bvet 
forlort: long enotig hy ant! whem Mew, Winters left and 
Was plowsed to give tte ten pounds Uatra, wd we let 
the drawitg-roonié #& quiet aid well) pay beginuteg 
the pr A wae let, we cia we could down something for 
Miss 
& nice hot euppér rewdy Whett pou cattie, bud your 
took tw by stirprive, did We-had fo heep you below’ 
till we could strdightet enn 4 Ten glad you litte it 
There’s Mrs, PrevyNen’s bell and ¥ must go.” 

She left me then and went to the little bride, wh 
I knew did not enjoy her Gaboritely served dinder 
im her handsénte pwridur ofé-hal ae nao ay 1 on 
joyed nity sitple fein niy shait wefete the: fire, 
which whispered and spit so eheerity and éast such 
pleasant shadows ow the watl, All ny poverty and 
Wineliness were for the time forgotter in the glamour 
of these cremure comforts, bit they returned? to ws 
certain extent whén, my sapper over atid/vhe tem 
things removed, I sat down to read tha few Mtters 
whioh'had dome for nie within the Inet two wool 
end Hot beet forwarded, Was there oneftom Tom? 
I sacked myseif; aud 1 wae ¢onsciousof &- fedling of 
di iimmént when | foutd thete Was. nov 

“ Totti does rot care for me mhére,” FE data, 


sudly, to tityeelf, a8 | opened the first letter wud rowdy 
with « paug, that Mré. Lambert, Warwick Orevevnt 
had concluded to employ a gevericee in the luusd, 


fah, and 06 thewet to have the fire made aud 


| the givb differs from the: bby. 


Freeh md ae Would not need my services as 


ee her theo danghtare F 
ting of ine wade pest 
ag 


satan, foe 


that 
like 


Tse 
of that, yw patlyy at this rate, 


Lepenes. pay ped inst. and 
tat eso, No Grp Sr a 


aateht ish t. her litte daughter, 


fea te ne tel sare th oh elite 


uo delay. 
a 2 yaw wining wi 


Ne tes maker ae “1 


i 


5. 








back to suman nom tne 
meal nat Sorere Fo : 
| ca pop Sh ay 


book that night, and when, weeke 


PETE toons 


pe vores ee “st 


pre naree then 


‘oneé, and who see 


‘entire for I 
Fad cert 
how he litle 
as wan hab he 


@ name gave 
Pome tle og er if 
eee zs F 8." 
‘tell Hint sof, vt - . be : 
Tietoagss ee dy aecg JF to pel 


[ect os ol 


Uieces Kein 


| thaught the 
fen Vere stipe oe ply as it waa, f sent 
te to om and esr hg eens 3 Ps 
said Ldid not want it,and tol 
wip > eas cattle oo oa a 
wi to 
hear frout. him. "But Lo td tot 2" oa < 


and whee almost four months rts: rita "po lite 
the yo igpar 

“ obably digappoiated and disgusted 
with fhe pictatey,« so ms Sevees & te think a) or 


eare for me,” I avid; Ghetonting oy 
renovated pee whioh an yes before ren 
t aud cheerial, £ do cet re 

felt 0 lostelj, aad, mise hs] eaeled, as {tid wa | 

that nigut when I sat tia aad listening 

° the rain which, hai econ ‘o fat ueavily, 

the room. 

was buraed oat, 


was beating ag the shatters 
and crept shivering. | grapeiling 


me > long t eat there er 
was ect! ear Bevel 
whee a6 last f pr m 
(Yo be bontinusd.J 
Smenertnpnnhepny 


to bed, 


Sexeracias.-Evsry onw wote when 
they were first imtoduceds Ie Spain thoy forineth 
part of the costumes of every well-vted persomy 
Glasses were wheant to iactess® thé gravity of the 
appearance, ard eodseqnentig the veadration with 
Which the Wourer of them wad regardedy . ‘Tide 
glasses of speotactes Were proportioned ix size to the 
rank of the wearer. These worn by the Spanish 
Htobies were as lange dé owe’s litnd. 

Tar Drvrchewor.le mind x well as iw — 
Hi® pastimes ave 
ephonreral ; iers are prispdetive, ‘Ike boy, becom 
ing ® many Will put away his Ualls' ead. marbles ern 
we girls citief play things, im new de 

“in 


ahways engage ber hearty For what, 

staple aniuvement but: niwterbity im 

housekeeping instinvt demands. and dekghte in her 
baby-houss, anti she will one day devote herself to 
her real bavies.a¥ she tow gives her heart aud hawds 





to' her dolls. Tus early do the seads sosdrd. them- 





knit of uy birthdays. 
That was tw re ygs te the reste ' 

was so ch . was & dy. BO. { 

paighehg 1 stl, a first. 


ding oi clpoonn, 
| aah ata 


feed 


“Ed “sate fave te ot wan 
ori ae 


: (ies a 


with dee me hi pene not need. lew ot every Il toys and 
springy ween. — should be glad’ glad to employ nie | games are mere aera a 
coin By tims wag not wilb be, at pr re gy 





THE FAIR. CA CANVASSER. 
We wore standing upon pou the duck ots. des 


Reymond « =} 
Sa, 
Spent 












wine Wf. Hin,” he 


Rauhasitse: 





Yigal gen 
hat 


wae manna by 3 
ebb tated ne 
acy. @ keen re 
te comprehend. be get 
oy bap to the. éider seein Sect 


“aut eats ane We 


throwing two irate her 


peracid By jut su sbon ae sts had had bid 
aly om 8 4 good-bye.” 
Setting a dont yap the 
wonke ani , wharf where 
wil | sponad tt thew, a ee standing be 


tranks oo 
Phy Tres” Fae goat omer ofa 
jog around the gaug way. ah tiie tail mas 


pare: 





stared dt 
sign ated 4 adod did not move # bait. 
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SrPrexsei 11, 1875. 
They were ¢ and Mkpleased st the detention, 
did the ving er, then be ent of 
hearing silently refaseth het 


théy 


flash swept over Hier own aes 


“Here, Ben, she exelsimed to the boy whe 
holding the horses, are & Poh ® pi | 
you will help me, I think we can manage the trims. 
Your fathér Wil? take the refas, add you shalh hdve 
the porter’s fee” 

The boy laughed 
ard put the reiné ia 4 

“T wish 1 were with. fi Mary, and 
T’d gladly play thé way,” he 
eaid, as he took -6f 6he Of @ heavy trunk. 
The young lady teols Hek@ of the other end; and by 
their united tretties@ té drag it on 
board the beltity tie faces of both grew red 
with the unudwah 


a6 he forward, 


“That ie, reall 1,” exelaimed Raymond, 
angrily, a@ he J s6H6, sad tive code 
and insolent Wiiddé ddty it was to 
ce for thea next I kuew ho was had 


He 

& 

Prove =) ry” she said, te she 

het y in my friend’s face 

tne Bn oe gt de 
e 


the plank. 


ue tein aSectons aaoe ta 
. i ff and stone blind,“ satd ; 
“Siaite tienen 
ae they 


hug and message to his mother; 
“Oh !”? egtelaimed all the men ht o 
received the i when 
back over thé p! 
more than one,: 
pardon for th 
Fenny, the twre isle 
‘ann two 
for & Yate frottt the 
rained 
absorption, as beside 
Bon fewve found lier ab last ?” 
do you mean 


“Why a womam whe fe 
like your mother and mine, s ia 
sity tof Rerself. 
Ay! and didu’t she: de it 
would ’ 
of helping themsubves, 
deserved w threshing for tei 
“You Babyot otghéte theah thet for 
5 chance to show yote gullantry to » 
_ “Perhaps,” ssid he, dreamiby, ac liegased 
mire at gueite ney mabe, am 
& pauses j 
cial aad hte peat fray ad al 
L) 
« Yea, atid how » was dreseed.” 
“Tg Sef om suppose.” 
Ear eitoonarh be 
“ Rithers Ol ti ot t. 
«You tile be low thet. Of cotires, you, with aff 
and pride, Hot descend 
Would i Be desositd if she were & 
poids ttying to tip hee friends se betoetl a 
At dinnet, strangely ettough, we got seated just 
opposite Aunt Fanny and her niece; without the 
least previous intention on the of either, They 
were already seated at thre’ aod a8 the young 
lady looked up whet We ext down tet face was at 


once suffased with smiles wnd brushes, and site and 
Raymond bowed sintultanedndly—s plsecd and émil- 


ing recognittoti, 

We waited for other introduction than the 
courtesies of the table gave us, and very soon glided 
into a ge’ conversation with those around us, bo 
mae ws ye bene ee | a Fire ~ es Oe 

6 m sed off satisfa and just 
— Merde: Ke ee mapmoed alte pond 
6 5 i 8 ’ 
wee ‘én ind tee’ “ side hé had gained, as We 
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does not show his blindness and ill-health like some 
so all the more do I owe thanks to you, s¥, 
Fanny, this is the gentleman who 
me in getting the trunks om 

in the old lady’s ear. 


pleasure of 
The old 


mond’s 


From thie thee our 

rapidly, fe epite of 

fashionable party Who 

Mr, Raymond wat hie 

in noticing as he did, aad would in 

the pretty book-agent—as they had 

she really was—in her plain and home 

bi es Loy promany eg: —— nid, 
ey come to pti we fo t 

the ra 


vious year, the aunt on a th 
the niece to teach schoo ah “yy ie of 
school-room did not -“ the niece’s 


tion or the climate 
Mary took a bodk ageucy for a change, att was 
doing well, when her aunt's rapidly feel, Meith 
made it necessary for them to return 

to England. 

“TI felt very sorry to take Marf 
business when she was doing so Well,” said 
Fanny, confidentially, to Raymo@id, after she fotthd 
out who he was; “for I knew she was trying’ito 
pay up the mortgage upon the old homestead, to 
which we are ‘réturning. For you must know that 
her father, who is my brother, is one who is too 
generous and uncalculatiug ever to make the ends 
meet. His only son has gone abroad, and the help 
he gave him, and for which he became involved, has 

hie wéék eVér #tioey It 
ttoubed lim ge that 


y from 


ft exceadingly, 
86 splendidly ; but th 
ia | ef was 
6 dear’ 


oat fe aA go 

16 old honte in puss. 

ps et :) beautiful howd of her own,” 
Raymond could no ing. 

2 I don’t know about Dana oka the old lady looked 
on lovingly, with eyes full re 
was standing ng.over the railings, lost im mourn- 
ful reverie. “3 thiwk she has noue’ in prospect at 
present. To oP ps the truth Mr. Raymond, Mary 
pectiliary in Het totious. 


read so many novels that her head was full of ro- 
mance and all sorts of unreal drewii® of fife, atid that 
the time would come when she would deeply regret 
her decision.” 

“ And what did she say ?” he asked, eagerly. 
Well, t think Mary took after her old maiden sunt 
in her idede more than hér mother,” leaghed Aunt 
Fanny. “Shie said sie did not love the man ; that 
éhé Would not marry the best man in the couttry 





tulésd she loved hit, aud that sie preferred toil to a 
ittarriage of expediency.” 


assisted: 
“Indeed!” she echodle Wi that f¢ the 
I than thank bid and pa} A Shon te 


name,” 
wk th bdo eae the ser 
trifling to Stoops ao it tte 


whorw 1 
‘ei 


that of Aunt Fantiys Bo’ 


“Ay! Well, I admire her spirit~and herself too,’ 

headed, mentally, as the girl came towards them ta 

he? BM Gwho grew feebler every day) back 
FOORy she spent much of her time. 

Aé WO, 160; WHS Poing to England, it was very 


—s 8 those little attentions 
that r annoyance, and for 
weheean, g@ad I mast confess that 
—— us Otrselves agreeable to 
wees do you thiak of her, Markt 2” oid Raymond 
one day, just ae we Were g near the end 

‘etch 40 you meee, the suet @F tlece ?” said I, 

go, ot eoneee.” he vetarued with conscious 

I wick you did not stand fe my way, Rey - 


 ladesd ” aad re looted ap at me with a quick, 
eee. a6 if he Would read my 


e 

is; teoda’t be alarmed, She is ovi- 
tioble-souled girl, 

ant bat you need not 


fear 
fe as . That I 
love her tel he phe 


seo touen a to me, as 
i feny oe hee ft from me,” 
tones were tremulets from emo- 

Richard)” sata 1, “ave you tilad? A chili could 

she you than me. 

Kitideess before ever 

& étep between gratitude 

ané t tongue and helpful hand has 
W66 foF Fou «noble heart, 1 do believe. I would 
Pere gress deal to be able to bring such a sparkle 

Wer eye and flash to her chick every time you 
€onté nly into view, or to have her treat me 
wit the sweet, shy reserve with which she receives 
albVour attentions. With me and every one else she 
# perfectly frank and unaffected. Don’t you see ?” 

“T never thought of it in that light before,” he 

With his face lighting up with a radiant smile. 
“Bas We must part to-morrow as strangers part,” he 
ed. 

“ Not unless you wish it, Richard, or are you a la- 
natic. Dut then I really was forgetting what I once 
heard a friend of mine say,’’ said 1, maliviously. 

“ What is that?” 

“ That bookagents were a perfect nuisance, and the 
female ones especially horrid and disgusting.” 

“ Circumstances alter cases,” he returned, laughing 
and blughing. “I begin to think ‘canvassing’ a fine 
accomplishment to Erttees a bashful girl’s education, 
and make her éa@y fi mtudierd, graceful in carriage, 
and self-reliant in character.” 

“ Pikow I 6X p6dt you'll do, and E wish yOu joy in 
advance.” 

At tiie journeys ed We fddt tlie yore lady's 
father, a plain, seusivie-lookiag etd farmer, delivered 


lour charges into his hands, and bade them “ good- 
bye,” and soon afterward E parted with Raymond. 


I knew there had been no declaration or explana- 
tions, and I wondersd how op re Poa a a I 
Was onlightesed, however, s nyo later by re- 
ceiving cards of invitation to the wedding of Richard 
Raymond and sweet Mary Waldron. 

i ft With @ fttle twinge a¢ thé feart- 

L Wriyed $6 600 thie pretiy camvasser once 
more; But whue I aevPed Mt ie five ofd country 
Notvebtead I fodtid su6tie?, younyer, and, vo tie, 
fairer Hele Waliruts, who drove all otter previous 
fancies Out of my ldad, 

Stee was first bridesmaid, ant I was her chosen at- 
teddaat tpen thet metnd rable odtasion—but @ few 
months later ste beeatio my own veloved end 
horoured 


bride, 

Aunt Fanny sooh went ap fo » home than 
those of eafth, but the memory of her is stiil sweet in 
more than one of those earthly mansions, where the 
brokett plans of @ Citivdeser aad the journey 
home are often referred 16 a@ the WHkO?n tieelain of 
circumstances that bruaght» Hie-loog happiness to 
four loving hearts, M.A, A. 


eebcmetmrennpnmmnnepetent 
Sre Wrtttiaa Howoky Loaas, the detinguished 
geologist, died Bevently at the agu of #¥¥erty-seven 
years, 


Exkhrne®, — Avoording to the Matomutéedans, 
aus ot Gurei’ejoatous fle reopootog Hager. oss 
one of Surak’s tes @ Hagar sa 
that she would not rést wntil sie hed dipped her 
hands fo Hagar’s blood, Iw order to quiet Sarah 
and enable ber to redeem her ptomise without 
further upsetting her household, Abraham pierced 
fayar’s ears and drew riogs through them. From 
that time ear-rings became the fashion. 
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[ForGET-ME-NoT.] 


FLOWERS: 
THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION, 
By PxILANTHOS. 
eae eget 
VocaBuULArRy. 


FLAX-LEAVED GoLDY-Locks. (Linosyris vulgaris.) 
Tardiness. Laziness. 

This plant in its wild state is found upon limestone 
rocks and chalky downs, growing about a foot high, 
with erect stems, bearing yellow flowers at their 
summits. Its leaves are narrow, like Flax, whence 
its name, and when squeezed in the hand emit a fra- 
grant smell. Its old name “Ohrysocoma” is the 
sane as ours, Golden-locks, and the French name is 
“ Criscome,” the Germans “ Das Goldhaar ” and the 
Italians “ Criscoma.” \ Yellow hair in the olden times 
taken as the rustic simpleton’s or ploughboy’s colour, 
was considered to denote a slow and lazy tempera- 
ment. 


FLeuR-DE-Lys. FLower-pz-Lucs. (Iris and 
Iris Pseud-acorus.—See Iris. 

The common vocabularies give under F., Fleur-de- 
Lys, with the interpretation of “ Flame,” “I burn; ” 
and also Fleur-de-Luce, with “ Fire ” as its meaning. 
This curious “ distinction without a difference,” is, 
ss Lord Dundreary says, .“a thing no fellah can 
possibly understand.” Now as the Fleur-de-Luce, 
or Fleur-de-Lys, is neither more nor less than our 
well known Iris, and as that already symbolizes Iris, 
messenger of the gods, and is appropriated.to “ Mes- 
sage ” or * Announcement,” I propose to. strike out 
Fleur-de-Lys, vice Iris, and refer the reader to letter 
I. for my explanation. 


FLowErine FERN. 


(Osmunda Regalis.) —See 
Osmunda, 





FLOWERING RgED, or FLOWERING Rusu. (Buto- 
mus umbellatus.) ‘Trust, or Confidence in Heaven 


The Flowering Rush isthe only plant ofits botani- 
cal class and order which grows in England. [t is re- 
markable for its sword-shaped leaves and conspicuous 
flowers in different shades of red and purple, and we 
have seen it entirely rose-coloured and also white. 

It is a tall aquatic plant, not uncommon in stagnant 
ponds and slow rivers, andits flowers grow in a simple 
umbel (whence its second name umbellatus) expanding 
from July to September. Its botanical title “ Buto- 
mus” is from the Greek “ bous,” an ox, and “ temno,” 
to cut, cattle feeding on its leaves being liable to cut 
their mouths. Young folks who may be experimen- 
tally curious on such. points are. warned that. they. 
may cut their fingers and thumbs at the shortest no- 
tice by handling the leaves of the Butomus. Miss Pirie 
says it grows in Duddington Loch near Edinburgh, 
It issometims called the Water Gladiolus, and deserves 
the name. 

The grateful earth her odour yields, 
In homage, Mighty One, to thee, 
From herbs and flowers in all the fields, 
From fruit on every tree ; 
The balmy dew at morn and even 
Seems like the penitential tear 
Shed only in the sight of Heaven— 
All nature worships here ! 
And the Flowering Rush, which perishes in drought, 
speaks to us of “ Confidence in Heaven. 


Fry Orcuts. Error.—See Orchis. 
Fry-Trap. Deceit. 


Foot’s Parstey. (dithusa Cynapium.). Silliness. 
Weak Simplicity. 

In its young state this slender plant, which grows 
to about @ foot in height, somewhat resembles pars- 
ley, but when in flower in July or August, may be 
readily distinguished from that and all other umbel- 
liferous plants. by having no bracts, but three very 
long narrow leaves at the base of each.umbel, on the 





outer side, pomting downwards. . It is called by some 
“ Lesser Hemlock,” which plant it also resembles in 
its white flowers. It is @ common weed in many 
gardens, and is certainly poisonous. Its leaves are 
smoother, of a shiny green, more drooping and acute 
than the true p rsley, and havean unpleasant garlic- 
like smell if crushed or braised. » If you should eat 
any of this plant by mistake, take twoor three grains 
of tartarized antimony, and after the emetic drink 
freely of lemonade. 


Forost-mg-not. ( Myosotis palustris.) Forget- 
me-not.—See Speedwell and Veronica. 
There is a little modest flower 
To friendship ever dear, 
"Tis nourished in her humible bower, 
And watered by her tear, 


If hearts by fond affection tied 
Should chance to slip away, 

This little flower will.gently chide 
The love that thus could stray. 

All other flowers when once they fate 
Are left alone to die, 

But this e’en when its bloom's decayed, 
Will live in memory’s sigh. 

The W: jion-grass. borrows its scientific 
name from two Greek words * mouse ” and 
“ ear,” from the shape of its leaves ; its English name 
we shall have more to say about hereafter. 

The pale biue enamel star-like flowers, each with 
its golden eye; and a small white ray at its base, have 
always called forth admiration. Its stem and leaves 
are of a bright greén and its little buds, Which before 
expanding are pink and form a little bunch at the top 
of the flower-stalk have given it the nanie of Scorpion- 
grass. .The place of its growth as a wild-flower is 
indicated in its second name “ palustris ” (“‘ of a lake,” 
or “pool,”) but the legendary story, as We shall pre- 
sently see, takes us to the river-side. 

The habitat of the Forget-me-not is prettily des- 
cribed by the poet :— 

Swift dragon-flies with their gauzy win; 

.» Flit glistening to and fro; . 

And murmuring hosts of moving 

O’er the waters gleam and glow : 
are spots where nestle wild-flowers small, 

With many a mi g : 

Where the broad waves, and the bulrush tall, 
Nods still to the stream ; 

The Forget-me-not on the water's edge * 
Reveals her lovely hue ; mn 

Where the broken bank beneath the sedge 
Is embroidered with her blue, 


Coleridge, who has written some pretty lines which 
we shall presently quote, says that the flower has the 
same name all over Germany, Denmark and Sweden 
—“ Vergiss, mein nicht”; though the French cail 
it “ Oreille de rat,” and the Spaniards “ Miosota,” tho 
Myosotis, already explained. Mill, in his “ History of 
Chivalry,” tellsthe legend to which it owes its name. 

A knight and his ladye-love wandered: by the river- 
side, and the lady w looking at the clear waters 
espied the bright blue-flowers and desired her adorer 
to gather them. . They were in a place hard to come 
at, but this rendered the woman's desire the stronger, 
and the knight's resolution to procure them more de- 
termined. He plunged into the stream and was caa- 
ried away by its force, but by a last supreme effort 
cast the dearly earned flowerets on the shore at his 
lady’s feet, and, with the words “ Forget me not !” on 
his dying tae disappeared beneath the waters. 

Bishop Mant, Miss Pickersgill, and other poets 
have, versified this legend with, slight variations. 
The bishop’s poom is somewhat too long for extract 
in its entirety, as are also two other versions of the 
legend now before us. , [ts last. stanza will show its 
construction :— 


And the lady fair of the knight so true 
Still rememi i less lot, 
And she cherished the flower of brilliant hue, 
And she braided her hair with its blossoms blue, 
And she called it—‘Forget-me-not !” 


In ‘another poem, by an anonymous author, in the 
“ British Anthology,” the fame of'tlie lady is cleared 
of the stain of setting her lover an exacting and fatal 
task. ‘It combines’ the 'légend ifthe form told by 
Miss Strickland in her “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land” and that given in Mill and“ The Bride of the 
Danube.” Miss Strickland’s, which is not less poet- 
ical and doubtless more authentic, runs as follows :— 

“The royal adventurer, the banished and aspiring 
Henry of Lancaster, appears to have been the person 





who gave to the Myosotis its umblematical and poeti- 
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cal meaning by uniting it, at, the period of his exile, 


on his collar of 8S with the initial letter of his ‘ana rs 


or watchword, which was ‘ Souveigne-vous de moy!’ 
Thus rendering it the:Symbol of Remembrance, and, 


appeal 
to memory are aware of the fact that it was first used 
as such by @ royal Plantagenet prince; who was, per- 
haps, greatly indebted to this little mystic blossom 
for the crown of England. It was with his hostess, 
at that time wife of the Duke of Bretagne, that Henry 
of Lancaster exchanged ‘this token’ of good will and 
remembrance,” ©°°'” en er 
An emblem true thou art 
Of love's ppcioning, ear FeD 
To cheer the lonely, heart, 

In the poem of the anonymous author alluded to 
above the introductory stanzas describe a lady as de- 
corating her knight's. crest with the Forget-me-not 
as a “ token-flower.” 


Facet ae true, my, loyal knight !) on yonder 

Many a pearl and of price will gleam on helm 
and shield : gH 

But bear thou on thy morion’s crest this pure and 
simple wreath 

A token of thy lady’s love—unchanging to the death, 

They seem, I know,, these humble flowers, these 
ae Bangle 

maidens eyes smiledon them, and given 

them that bright hue ; 

As only fitting but to bind.a lady's hair or lute, 


And not with war or warrior’s crest_in armed field 
to suit, 


But there's. a charm in every leaf; a deep and mys- 


tic spell ; 

Then take the my loyal ht, Our Lady 
shield thee well: ’ pry 

And though a prouder flower! deck the gallant 
knights of France 


Be thou the first. in every field “‘ La Fleur de 
Souvenance |” 


Miss Pickeregill’s “The Bride of the Da- 
aube,” tells the olden legend with @ variation. 


BERTHA,, ‘‘ the bride,” loquitur : 
“See how'yon glittering river in Sportive play, 
Washes the bank and steals those flowers away ; 
And must’they thus in bloom and beauty die, — 
Without the passing tribute of a sigh 2” : 
‘No Bertha : those young flow’rets fair 
Shall form a braid for thy sunny hair, 
1 yet will save them, if but one 
Soft smile reward me when ‘tis done,—” 
He said, ‘and plunged into the stream, 
His only ee was the moon's pale beams, 
** Stay | ‘stay !" she cried—but he had caught 
The floating flowers, and breathless sought 
To place his treasures at the feet .. 
Of her for whom’‘é’en death was sweet. 


Still through the surge he panting’ strove to gain 
The welcome strand—but, ah | he strove in vain, 
Yet once the false stream bore him ‘to the spot 
Where stood his bride in muteness of despair ; 
And scarcely had ‘he cried ‘* Forget me not !” ; 
And flung the dearly ransomed flowerets there, 
When the dark wave closed 'o‘er him, and no more 
Was seen young Rodolph on the Danube's shore. 


And oft at eve, when maidens rove 
Beside the Danube’s wave, 
They tell the tale of hapless love 
And show young Rodolph's grave, 
And cull the flowers from, that lone spot, 
Still calling them ‘‘ Forget-me-not.” 


_D. M. Moir, the “ Delta ” of “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
tine,” has also @ graceful little poem to the Forget- 
me-not in his collected works, as also has W. H. Har- 
nison ; indeed the subject has been such @ favourite 
one with verse-writers tliat selection rather than col- 
lection of their pretty sayings has been my task, I 
cannot, however, omit one little transatlantic effusion 
Which shows that the New World has welcomed this 


graceful Symbol of Constancy with the same feelings 
@& the old:— 


WITH A SPRAY OF FORGET-ME-NOTS. 
Dear girl, I send this spray of flowers— 

All withered now, once brightest blue— 
To call to mind those happy hours, 

Those happy hours I passed with you, 
Forget me not ! though others win 

The g!orious right to call the® ‘‘ theirs ;” 
Forget me not ! that might have been 


——— - 


o» But Lshave had\thy hand-in mine, 
And once our ways in life seemed blended § 
And once'L thought our loves might twine, 


sgn olee utheg dren ie ended. 
‘orget me not am lonely, 
. And stranded on life's desert.shore : 
Rompe me nos | Lash, Sekoaly a 

‘or now. our paths may meet no more, 
Could I but think you'll ne'er forget 
Though all my hopes of life should perish, 
I'd part them 


Forget me not! my long-lost dove ; 
In dreams my heart will beat to thine, 


In the month of July, and. yet earlier in a shady 


surrounded by a circular mound of violets and the 
Ajuga reptans, or Common Bugle (Comfrey); it may 
also be grown in pots when kept well watered ; but 
it is by no means so pretty or wing as in the 
openearth. If you wish to cultivate dwarf pot-plants 
of this charming little weed, you may strike cuttings 
in a gentle bottom heat in early spring, selecting for 
the purpose terminal shoots, giving as much light and 
air as possible and never plenty of water. 
s « market-flower, and also grow the Myo- 
sotis sylvatica, a variety which will thrive in a drier 
situation than the M. palustris... Yetour heart turns 
to. the. wild-flower, the child of nature; of which 
Coleridge complains, in sultry August :— 
Nor can I find, amid my lonely walk, 
rivulet or “a or wet road-side, 
blue‘and bright-eyed flow’ret of the brook, 
Hope's gentle gem ! sweet Forget-me-not, 
The old herbalists commend a.syrup of the Myo- 
sotis in pulmonary affections, and in Germany sword 
cutlers are said to have made their steel weapons 80 
extraordinarily hard by quenching them in an extract 
of the juice of the Myosotis that they would cut pieces 
of iron tempered in the ordinary way, which I beg 
leave to question. 


To be continued. 





THAT BABY. 


Mrs Oscoop was e frail, delicate woman. She 
worked all the forenoon about the house; keeping 
every nook of it spotlessly neat, and getting a dinner 
which made every neighbour who happened 
to come in at dinner-time smack his lips and say, 
“What a good cook Osgood’s wife is!’ .But by 
the time all was done, and, the dishes. were washed 
after her noonday meal, Mrs. was wells nigh 
“done” too, She had no strength left, and little 
patience. At such times a grasshopper was a burden 
—how much more a baby! But. those were.the very 
time little Sammy tock in which to make his presence 
most sensibly felt. Jenny Osgood was ten years old 
when Sammy was born. During these ten years 
between there had been no baby, and when Sammy 
made his ap nce his parents were divided between 
surprise and satisfaction. . 

enny was all satisfaction at first. She had always 
envied other girls their baby brothers and sisters, 
with their odd little fingers and wonderful pink toes, 
and now she had a little natural curiosity in her own 
house, ag pink, as small, snd as astonishing as the 
best of them, But when the nurse went away, and 
Mrs. Osgood began to do her old tasks again, with 
the care of baby, added, then Jenny’s'troubies began. 
When she came in at noon it was “Jenny, won’t you 
take the baby while I get the dinner on?” When 
she came home at night it was ‘Oh, you’ ve come, 
Jenny; I’m glad, for I want you to take the baby 
and let me resta little—my head is bursting!” 

Jenny, remarked, confidentially, to her best friend, 
Susy Pine, that it was always that, baby,and she 
believed if he was going to be.a baby always she 
should hate him, but she supposed. he would grow 
up some day. 

Meantime Sammy was an engaging little creature. 
He was never very. stroug-——how should he be when 
his mother was so worn with care,.and he drew .in 





he answer to my fervent prayers, 





fa gardeners-round Paris drive a good trade in the. 
yosotis as 


eyed blossom of a baby, too fair for human uses, and 
with a sort of uncanny wisdom in his face which 
Jenny ‘never noticed, but which made older folks say 
they'didn’t believe that that Osgood baby would ever 
live to grow up. | 

He was slow about learning to walk, and when he 
was a year old Jenny had still to drag him in his 
little carriage. Sometimes she liked this well enough, 
for she was nota bad gittonly a little selfish, as 
girls of her age ate so apt’to be, ‘and she truly loved 
her little brother. 

But when he interfered with her own plans and 
pleasures she was sorely impatient with the hin- 
drance. One noon-time in early May she was tying 
on her hat inthe echool-house entry, ‘It was Satur. 
day, and there would be no'more écliool that day. 
The sweet spring sir was swelling all the young 

buds to blossoming and all the young hearts to song 
and laughter. 

The children were full of fun, bubbling over with 
the spring-time, that was as much awake in their 
hearts as it was in the babbling brooks and opening 
flowers and the young green on the rejoicing trees. 
Everybody was full of plans for tie precious after- 
noon. Susy Pine came up to Jenny. 

“As for us, let us go and get violets. I know 
where there are great banks of them. I’ll come for 
you, and’ we'll get enough to fill cups and saucers. 
Will you?” : 

“ Yes, indeed ;” and thea Jennie’s face darkened, 
as an April sky does with a rising shower. “I don’t 
know. There’s always that baby. Mother's been 
baking to-day, and I suppose she’s tired. Shouldn't 
wonder if her head ached ready to split. Well, you 
come round and see. If I cau get away I will.’’ 

Jenny went home rather slowly. Somehow there 
wasn’t so much spring in her heart as there had been 
before she thought of the baby, and of how hard it 
was that she could never make plans and promises 
asthe rest did just because of him. 

“ Always that baby,’ she said to herself. “ Any- 
body would think he was mine and not mother’s by 
the ‘way, I have to give up everything on his 
account,” 

When she entered the door with her not particu. 
larly cheerful face Sammy saw her. He was labor- 
iously working himself across the room, after a 
fashion of his own, which was not creeping, but a 
sort of propelling bimself across the floor, in a funny 
way at which Jenfy often laughed, but at which she 
was in no humour to laugh now. 

Sammy was as forward about talking as he was 
backward about other things, and he called out, 
gaily’: | 

* Look , Jonny—see I go.” 

Jenny took no’ notices, She hung up her hat, and 
satdown listlessly bythe window. Her mother was 
dishing up the beans, and was too busy to notice her. 
But Sammy, sensitive to atmospheres even then, as 
the sensitive plant which shrinks away from your 
kindest touch, felt that something was wrong with 
Jenny, Atonce he turned and began to propel him- 
self in her direction, and presently pulled himself up 
at her knee, 

“ Sammy love ’oo,” he said; earnestly, as if in that 
fact’ were consolation for all the ills of life, “Sammy 
*tay with 'oo.” 

There was a momentary impulse in Jenny’s per- 
verse heart to say: 
“Yes,;I know you will, and that’s the worst.” 
But how could she with that little, earnest, flower- 
like face uplifted to hers? Instead, she stooped 
down and drew him up into her arms. 

“ You’re’a violet yourself,” she cried, in a swift 
little passion of love and remorse. “I wouldn't givp 
you for whole bowlfuls of them.” 

But by the time Susy Pine came in the afternoon 
she had grown a little bit discontented again. There 
was something not quite pleasant in the tone of her 
voice as she said: 

“T suppose I can’t go with Susy after Violets, can 
I | 
Mrs. Osgood was very sensitive to the moods of 
her household. It was from her that Sammy had 
taken his highly wrought nervous organization. She 
felt, now, all that Jenny’s tone implied. She was 
very tired with her day’s baking, and her head ached 
terribly. A few hours of rest would be so good, but 
she was not strong-minded and hard-natured enough 
to face Jenny’s ill-humour for the sake of it, So she 
said, in.a weary tone; 

“Yes, you may go,” and then an after-thought 
came. © “Couldn't Jenny get her pleasure out of the 
afternoon and she herself get her rest? If only the 
girls:'would take’Sammy! She asked, with a little 
hesitation: “I suppose you wouldn’t want to put 
Sammy in his little chaise and draw him along too ? 
The air would be good for him, and——” 

She stopped there, bnt Jenny knew well enongh 
that if her mother had finished the sentence it would 
lave been “I am so tired.” % 





weariness with his milk? But he was a little blue- 


To do the girl justice, she tried to speak cheerfully 
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and not re her relactance at the propesed ar- 


rangeme 
“Olay peak * sho said, “ wo'll take Samay 4 le exh 
come ;” and she hurriedly put om thefisile oldalvadd | 
hat, aud lifted the baby into his littleehaisn He 
was glad enough. He elapped his morsele of bahds 
togetler, and shouted-«if you could dall saeh a weak 
littie voiee « shout : 
“Sammy come ee | will itll Meg bey 
OF course he wil mag a 
misqbisvous little fain and ion all-» siniled, half 
uted, and muttered, fa & low yoies, whielk Only | 
usy could heag s 
“Always tlint.baby.’” 
Fur ating all wens well, Is.wae anny endugh to, 
draw the bith elinise in the.nice path along the 
of the wood, There was plemty of violeta, ead § 
ah tilled Sammy's lep with them, He seemed to 
ove them in & curious way for such oe He 
would gather them up end kiss then, and lay them 
againet Lis little heart, till the pw ag. watching bim, 
cried out to each other + 
“ Was there over such alovely baby in thie world?” 
But presently it beeame very inconvenient to at- 
tend to him. Th Fi 2 
along the path, saw eu ~— 
elumps of them a ~_ way within the wood, 
they could only for. five mtwutes i tie 
thought was in both their minds, bat it was Jemny | 
who spoke first. 
“ He's gotall these violets to play with. I don’t 
believe he would ezy, Why should he?” Thea she | 


turned to Sammy, “Will Sammy be & good bog, | I 


and stay with these violets, wh le sietet goes into 


the wood te get him some more ?” 
ene little foiow gathered up the violete-agela, and | 
issed them, 


“ Sommy "tay with these. tivlets ? You, Seanay | 
‘tay with the violete,” 

Nevet stopping to think how improbable it wae | 
that the littlefellow und their iatention, me fp 
took his words for the free conséut ea older person 
migbt have given: and sothey huseied off into tite 
wood. If he called —s ibaa, they did not-hear the 
faint ery 5 ont ty - ry ad Foads | 
of flowers, and neanveee aud ohati merry 
“in their spring on 
enough, if Te 4 i ~ coy 
Sammy, had not be a lots beh 

They always thor me werd act five 
minutes, bnt it wae at half a0 hour 
came in sight of Sa agdio, aad then he was-not 
fn the litue chaise, The violets lay theve fading ia 
the sun, bat Sammy was on the ground, but that 
was such @ white, white faee oa which the May sun 
was shining. The girle sprang toward him, but.just 
as they reached him Jenny turned to Busy with eueb 
Nock ate FIDE RnR TD A twiee fam 

etime. 

* You touch him, Susy,” she gasped ; “I dare not 
=I think he is dead!” 

Aud Susy wens to lift him At het touch be 
Open pned bie exes, with @ feeble little wail; aad then, 
seeing the girls, he tried to smile. 

e Ley | wanted to come es fell,” 

Thee Cy: bre Riv, Oat eaaiey ane the girls 
understood al, He had been frightened at being 
left alone, and he had tried to get out of the olaise 
to drag himself afte them, In. that attempt be 
had fallen and hurt bimseli—who kaew how badly ? 

“Oh, Susy!” Jonny eried 5 “ will you go and tell 
mother? 1 dare ord I'L wait here,” 

Kind-hearted Susy flew away like the wind, and 
Jouny sat down on —_ tase abd drew the poor little 
auony head, With the white, White, silent faee, upoa 


her knee. 

“When | Susy reached the sy she saw Me. Os- 
good first. He had just come fn, aud wae stentiug 
Bt the door, ‘To him she panted forth her etor 


atid he was off to the woods before she kad 


it, 

He found his children thete—Sammy swoontng 
from pai and Jenny more dead than eiive ia her 
terror, He lifted the baby tenderly, aud examined 
his poof, frail little body. He soon saw that it 
was an afin, which had been broken inthe little 
fellow’s fall, that made thé trouble He spoke to 
Jenny cheeringly, for his heart was full of pity for 


af it’s 0 trate i Seay ee on be och eh 
& burgeoa and afew weeks of care, whieh you 
be giad to help mother take, I know.” 

Wen he carried Sammy, still mneonscions, home 
in his arms Mrs, Osgood bad made all’ things 
geady, She was one of those women who find 
atrength, not. lose it, when « time of a 
Bhe had sent Susy into the village for a ph 
She had Pes that could possibly be needed th 
waiting. by eg laid Sammy down on his own 
little Sine, fresh 


oo All 


| stories, She sever, 


els change of mo han une 


they | sweetadss of hie motil-always there 


niente eerie 
has broken hie Httle: wmhy ‘bat ft will #f come 
ri . 


Soon varke the dodcor, ati wid evaded, What the 
father had aah The ate wae act, and 


esently 

Sammy was vin in his 
mind as Whe post baby. No- 
body scolded the ay had suffered enough. 
It was & Tesson they Wotld néVer'ty all their lives 

| "Bing. little. ert healed mae babyy hurts do. I 

ae 0. 

| eninke even, thos Hoop thid'time of 
illness, for Jenny oonstantly 

| She played wh ae et hm oe him 


thought, to aabe. up ‘Gr aging tout Semmes pane 

| and peril-apon bide mim got "Sho wa was 
sure she could never ons h , but every one 
else who s&w hur sorrow anil her devotion forgave 


Sammy’é afi ab nawhi «few week ; 
and page Atle ty ie walk ~ f ond 


loved to wateh him ~. him up 
when he fe 2s oe to ony 
how soon he would - vy; ao 

then thére never outa be a ae in the house any 
thors, She Wemhé Woutd tuthor tend ber for 
evér then heave prow beyoud her: oe | 


| to be stridkton with (le town where he 

live  Afow of peril ent ae deh 
“Feat ‘wrotrned eo at 

ef little graves’; But wen’ ‘he 


see bim, but they saw bith or 
| ever—with initrortal guishine on his Soe uc dase ellos 
hair, #ad a smile tliat carved sonstaiiti %, the soft 
r the old 
a whatever uo mayiclnihge or wits 
always that baby. OM. 





FACETI «a 


A. Saowr Ginu—A cirews wo onesies: —Pun, 

A SELF-ASSERTING * ly deprecatory motto for 
Kenealy—‘“‘ Ex. QO, tot! 

Why does a druakéh man Meoume one of the Jewish 
persuasiun ?—Beeauss he ts fu-Heébrew-ated (in- 
ebriated),—Judy. 

ai inet wad clodiy are alike fa Gee 
~ oe both held the pane mg 

* Ate the world’ea stage,’ Pete a musical stage, 
Theve are huaéreds wito blow theit owa — 
muutbers who are obliged to slog sinall, aud not a few 
who manage to fiddle aw wi thet tine !— Judy. 

A CONT HOTIONDR Was with having whi 
cream He vaid, ts his Gefents, thet it was only a 
tri, Aa teonmn be mist he to talk lite this? 
ougls tobe beaten idtoa jolly—Jady, 

Avpt Atrenam Panvent.— should the evk 
denee of « constable ia the X Divi be vesdived 
with diftdence?—Boowtde it’s wa X patty statement, 


—Fua. 

Tuer any Trtar.—The Spiritualiet sanouness the 
departure of a Le Test for Avierten, ‘This De, Test 

be the Doctor Test that “ mediuiis” 
own never etand-—Punet, 

Sineutan.~~The subjects of cretantion, htmativa, 
basket coiling, ete, seem t6 bu Urapped by tlie newe- 
papers. Tiris tyteo bad, The very time for suvh 
subjecte would seem naturally ty be the 


season.—Judy. 
“oh RIGHOR EDUCATION.” 
* Awd whet made wie master flog you, Johimy ?”” 


“*Oause, when's said i didn't Kt anything, I 
gaid ‘owor « liar an’ 1 ¢otld Wieck “ha wt marbles 
that’s wll !""—P uu. 

Harkowmne Huspandry. toa Ryd who 
been indaced 66 give the otildren ow 
briny, can’t aaderétand -_ he should be the o 
of 60 wash attetition When ng at Murgate. 
he'so ill, #00, poor man! 

Dancgrovs Pastime.— Drawing ¢ondlisfons. 
A feliow wearly gut-tie back brokett the other day 
ali through thie He chose to draw an whwirtant- 





“Don't take on, Jang,” he said to his wife. “ He 


able ome abouts young lady whose vig brother wae 


Mux vow tea Wer Wearnen (agiivet if vines |. 


din ‘he ta at pesian being wuss eet fa 


@ Buch ohete. 
Fs tart aoc 
bis hewer * 


; toon 
—— * Bol Ban does ‘the euls 


Saerast * Junk tox jem doy owe ang Yacttivs, 
you ee! Fane ' 
Tip rete 


witece si 
bee me, the festive nag 


Yes, let us Lal ty aud glad 
ys an ibumylaranan 


Atlee wale gov pat — 
—* 


aepementhythe term furse, the gorse 
e 
town Hh up. we deans 
‘ast speeds the iron 
While ot ths rails we feel like canlle~ 
Bo distant seotis tlie's 


The saline-sinellin, 
Witte hang about OF olitts, 
ari wor 4; blithe aad te 
wig has oma ul rep Ka Sr 
6 had Bentonce 
withent any stain . ow eet likely, 
Sorte shavacteré ere of sash « vulott tliat néver 
oe ttn dirt. oe yoy Jeadlad bo 
y kno 
pronto thay how rang te. gest, You 
na, or twenty-one or skin 
may al vine toma advise you to pick 


geraniamé, but there a lots Ooo ae other thinge 
do to while away @ dail — he pny 


fate 2 ape sonar 


Saconh Do, oh, Yor aa mms fh’ 
the second, - Bateroup ” 


Gdn te ei Wen ke 
© vie WAY Wil 
Mamma (to her eldest 


Jou cao 


rh 


‘ ty dove George’ 


oheraame of ff manners? patho soees aay 
‘ th Ld 
Gtokon !. T Oh, basher iS vo vay thea” 
every titnd, ha’!” oats ‘& seacon 
ticket ?”’—Punth, 

Lavy: “ Welt, Biddy, ‘ail ‘how ta te toothache 
this morning ?” 

Bivvy: “Iv ta val Tay to tht of 


r old Biddy tne the 0% 80 
dreadful coed vs ie, tah t sere eget 
at all |"! 

FLowm#heé POR Tit 
in the neighbourhood 
of wild flowers, which 
hospitela. The Home of tutlentey hits Gent hundred 
bouquets in flower -holiers, tastefully stitrounded 
with te texte, for the tents of Gay's 
Hospi beige that Guy’s wae a cheer- 
ing aid pleasant sight one 6f ‘these arritals 

the pationta, some of whom seemed to enjoy 
flowers, 


tusidionsly 
to a certaia 
+6 know, his 


fle now from the freshness of the f 


AN AMmpuscads.—Captain dv 5 
begifles the fair Laura oy her 
secluded spot where, at 
hated rival, Mr. Tomiky as, ‘ fa the habit of secretly 
practising of the é He{ de 8.) cal- 
culates th#t & mere pee Of Me, 'T., a6 he wobbles 
wildly by on that iastrutd wit be eufficient to 
dispel any iltusions that the oy Ped may cherish 
in her bogom respecting that worthy maimn~—Panth. 

RATHER TOO MUOH, Far.) 

Beoue: The girls’ room.—It is raining awfully. 
Oharley, the gotd-nakered brother, whe fetches sud 
Garried ts trae retriever fashion, hae been sout a 7.4 
of wiles tuto the town to & packet of hair 

ns 
ag ee * Weil, ig ere the pine, but you 
didn't tell me whether yoo wauted them loog of 
abet te shop flat, as the halt 
was long, I suppose the pins were to long too, 
and—here they are!” —Fun, 

I ono knew a man who invented 4 thing like my 
umbrella, #0 come down from the roof of his house 
with. I said to kim at the tine, “ Why come down 
off the roof of your house that way benisod of by the 
staircasé?” He said, ‘1's to save time.” He was 
right in this, t never knew say-one come down 
from thé roof of a house aay quicker. We buried 





his bits on the following Tuesday. There has boe0 
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another’s convenience, “ He is hig left-hand man.” 
So of the adage, * Black as ink,” we must say in 
the East, “ White as fol,” or “ Black asa sheet of 


1 _ heey I Bee the | paper ’—for Fs ha is Ligue and the C cod 
very wrens looking ast serail writing, ot ft f# either white or # clear, bright 
aad nana e An bola-et tas his ne fase, he oxide * Worve weel, ) oa aon ralow. In very tiany Oriental countries white is 
tad, elang on the hoo are Yo gatn to got ower yersel’ ?” tie mourning colour, and European and American 
Cos and prayers. But 2 ir & sie tadies are often asked, Are all your frietide dead, 
: more of the wan and A fellow asked Mr. Buvt if he cold. have | that you dress #0 frequently in white?” Yellow is 
was visible, has been mesed of caer et his ead Burt promised to give hiw an | the garb of the clergy, blaek. is the dolowt wort for 
thetn ‘pedind to més, if Ws tena, tas that | Gucwer ia the course of « few days. trath was, | full dress and the brightest crimsou. is deemed the 
mechine wae peally a good ene. Not sltogether Jo Pimp thw spall sug ng diy ngpeara Ay egp appropriate colour of @ biide’s costume, flowers, 
satis’ we far ae its owner was contorwed, hee ee eeegient Se fe sov-iadaw,. for | favours, aud all. 
perhaps ; then he invented it, wo he caw’s grim | of lute he hed some rather a eanaitiitsanathinaail 
Pee whi ea inet whiner GEMS 
' on rg ane pes Hat 


& Poste. SS petty 

« do explain to © Boos 
wo maa! Yon ent do oe See i 
con! 


ss AIL vient, ny lowy” (Toa sata 
pepe 7” mon ter =l wat you be ita i io, sles io lonel P iy Bt 
wad fel Tarkeon canst Thy the wach i nok Laver sete manade eae Wm 
water more that : ; 
Par ploo ker kangs seconge dong Vo. life.’ , 
prenn | ae —_—_—_————eey 

caer + 7 seme gy eo CROQUET. 
hb ; 4 — eee 
Wed had te bel sed from cecevedon, Obattoong 
that by exercivitig her she could make 
So erent en eeu ‘Wi tee 
peculiar taloah Wwe ean only wonder 
that she didn’t leave the Huon te disgust, amd prae- aa 
the , d the 





| 


And merry of heath, if nab weighty of hen’. 


aw he aS a a ath 


ball, | Worthy mind oan 





her hat, 


MX are sontetimes tried by juries; bat, alae f how 
much oftenet by injaries. 
Most of the shadows that cross our path through 
life ate cated By ovr standing in our own light, 
“ Every tre fe subjett to « disease,” said a 
aker in a frait growers’ convention. “ What 
t can you find on an osk ?” asked the chair- 
mien, “ A-sotn,” wawtive trivaphant reply. 
PLEASURE witich cannot be obtained but by ua- 
seasonable or unsuitable expense must always end 


te wad whieh is tfred at the ex- 
pod oe pied em ye foun fron be such a6 a. 


knows dletidotly what he 
of the misehtef of the 


ResPacr the mae 
wisties. eater 
world comes 
heve un- 
a to build» tower, and spend ao mors labour 
wy Ae ecg ge than would be aeeessary to erect 
a 








niaiveniaan the vallotis tobe HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
aga pata i To Parpans Fiowsns,—Teke s nies, clear bottt 
ee “the Be of And then makes her hit, while hor form hardly wea greta ar pate ~o 
inmcat? ie mighy go tanmey end feewwor= | And how, ial to the aje thad the young fellow | SONS Sinree weeks pout eu the ebckely wich 
Fao 
‘ lover waves Why, his hentt’ | will have extrasted aff eolowr frum the flower, and 
POE eto B ree : a a Alt it with few, ee ee has Yor 
Risia Ab! I think of wdayend croquet peare—the flowers 
Sean eae aeean ened valh gilt In the faraway past, aud the toaee slowly ties. Gocoune? Fevotwo Wie pried emoant wt 
He dreule the German wine, : Tras on Saal 8 greet Dol wht rn manea butter, beat yore ree ad 
His trnde was that of tovber ctieh= The slope of the [awe tad 6 6h tinse, | OR alt the willts, then one préted taneee. Lat 
To make ihe one be tried And a bright siver nous, wad s Aitting of decr | Mt sll the whites, thes one grated nuiniug. Let 
Bat wood nt unos » oh Through some paling beyond shapes in a vvean el the fell . "peeporeioans Gee ’ -. 
proper pride, “4 . | float, three-quarters of apoutd of butter, aud « half 
I Ana—Jass Itke hen thine uti proats, petulant air, maith or wolet, 
ase usin dream} — i ey en am Copoon the Revove Mitpaw.—Meke & roty ronk elotion 
Ww hen mage eee et oa mowers Dyan pr Posaned er aeeneel omh conka avecrehells, wad 
tf carefully my ness And I blashing moar, like you fond, happy thrall. sot on tho garment ito iti oud if the’ mf. 
While al} ary cliente cried dow dees wot disappear imimedfately, fay i ia th 
fe am aaa capradesyeuodg yy Tt 
peepee She averred "twas boontse of her — Hy ~ , 
As lou there com 8 day when all When she beow thet ech wun, word ot glands phar phy bed wii veltidestly Miike 
¥ cadiles came to smash. d the articles rinsed afterwards in cloat water. 
, lated hand heat of both purpose and will ; | *” 
vA soomed wore rah Whe hn ow te ould pon my tahoe prow |, oumutonnnem tubes oak of gree tos 
red pny fy aphod aad t yiedding thas ‘round ball. of you oun get hy, owt Ca Aged get oo pus 
Diaintively they igh + more ia Ww éprin t 
* Seapraplag propery And with onsior grace thea she twinled the light thf tle, pebie te vowtge pr ee, 
mace, pour 6 &.0vVes 
Th paesed, aud gom Sway strong, stubborn airiogt | atid stick viauaindn, cover with youd vinegar, pat 
For ote a ay tows Cacodt pein tn vtous fart, bob fu Goal place, and th Will becp Yor 
a tae on—— 
Tretueed vas ny The nama, ad th wo he nde | 
Aa miiiocaine ) eoertnee be And eyes swoot and Brown ato cast timidly dows, ” MISCBLLANBOUS. | 
1 feertyeoven ng bese wil gil pe a a ae Tau Turkish Goreramont, about ¢ week ago, peta 
ra] me a 0, 
Kad my Poo And again steal the words, like the low trill of the last Foon int, amonatlng Yo $80,000, for 000 
Many » avnd renee ifee to pean. | OF “I lovy yout I lovet "Bat with wich deat Teen, pres Is atated to be 1,000 The Port 
6 swell on ‘ generally 40 otder avity of ain 
the real from tie Sountertdl t gentleman ~ Pot you Ta pacty drawn far apart on the lawn, ier a on or fc will a ca = 
Is ane any connection between s horse-pital and | Have y I notion, their game of eroquet A tga ery — es sty that they 
4n ass-ylum . have sows fashion fo 
An eye-openerasPhe Divorce Court! Re got Maony Sal ch | mattel ee 00 ee in | bedion, They enewetbes W Hlage thom owe wnuen ton. 
The only mania we tolerate for @ moment wide— ward, harte the spine and the stae of the 
{lis weather—Ohocolate Menier. She vexed and aglow with « frovinfavonred Bow, | calf. ‘Tne dosters recommend the reverse fasition 
Why is a ne’er-do-weel like a favourite modern | He i bin went eb anctiegr get v-sidion low heéls indeed, and high soles, for « time, 
composer P=~-Becatiss he fs often back Soute ave alway like a game 60 48 to filag the body backward from the tips up- 


“Fly” papers—Sporting tips. 
Me, is veal in pase — When there is stuffing 
—Jutly. 

A Poste.—tn Scot have narrow, 
ditches, which they ye - Dansed tar on A din oe 
riding across a sheep but when the atime! 
came to a sheep drain, he would not go over it, So 
the man fode back @ short distance, turned him 
Tound and applied the whip, of course, 
that the donkey, when going at the top of his 





tay be friends soon, but now 


Balls, and mallet, and players ame 
aca 
Tite easy to 
"Tis easy to see they have quartelled, as e did. 


aaa 
Curious Customs 
code of. nfanners, the left hb 
tight, ie the post of honoar | so we stould have to 
say of Ohe Whiosé presence fs Very essttitial to | 


. ‘ 


t the Oriental 
rather than the 


Banourvins.—Rain or wind may be 6x- 
pected when spiders shorten the lest thread by 
which their webs are » ded, fate weather when 
they Wngften thetn, the duration of sitter by 
the dagres of contraction ot expansion observabie. 
When swallows sweep noar the ground, rein is at 
haid ; when they mound up, fine weather will fol- 





low, Rein is new whens single magpie leaves tts 
Hest, When peacocks, parrots ant geese are titreusy. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


rs 


R. G.—If you believe her we don't; we are sure she 
‘bas a decided preference for that other young man, 

Manion.—Your father will not attempt to force you to 
marry that young man so obuoxious to you, and if he 
avould could not compel you to do so, 

C. E.—You can do nothing now to disprove these 
charges against you seeing that you at first acknowledged 
the truth of them. - 


W. T. Z.—We could not give an opinion on the matter 
without knowing something more of the character 
working of the invention. 


Scuoo. Box.—Incorrect, of course, and the teacher 
who contended that it was the right word in the right 
place must have mistaken her calling. 

Conrap,—Continue constant to each other and you 
will come together in time with the consent that is now 
withheld. No secret marriage—that would utterly ruin 
the prospects of you both. 

H, T.—Do not yield; should she get her own way now 
she would afterwards be sorry for it, and would reproach 
you that you had not had strength of mind sufficient to 
wesist her silly desires, 

E. D.—To haye the smallest chance you must remain 
ewhere you are and haunt her like a shadow; go away, 
and before those three months are over she will have 
forgotten all about you, and will be going shead with 
‘the young man of whose rivalry you are so afraid. 

ALBEsr.—l, There is a monument in Westminster 
Abbey erected to the memory of the unfortunate Major 
Andre. 2. The Bermuda Islands are 3635 in number, 
= for every day in the year. Most of them are rocky 


ts. 

A.—If sure that you could never bring yourself to 
accept him asa lover, return his presents at once; he 
would understand the meaning of that, and would, we 
should think, be careful to keep out of your way for the 


future. 

SanxtTo.—Sunlight is most important to health, for the 
sun's rays are a great curative, especially in cases of 
diseases of the lungs, while it is universally known that 
the sunny side of a street is more healthy than the 
shady side. 

8S. J.—No doubt a young lady of twenty-four is old 
enough to be able, as a general rule, to make choice of 
the man whom she considers best calculated to ensure 
her happiness, as her busband, but there are, of course, 
exceptions to that rule, and the advice of pareuts should 
not be altogether disregarded. 

Nex.uz.—l, It was a decidedly improper way to make 
any young gentleman's acquaiutance, 2. Yes, we think a 
girl of fifteen much too young to accept an engagement 
ring, and considering the mature age of the young man, 
which you state is eighteen, we should advise that he 
#pend his surplus cash in bonb for you inst 

A Lovep Ong.—l. Your writing is very good. 2. It is 
mot correct for your lover to walk home with a young 
lady to whom he bas only just been introduced; but he 
may not intend avy disrespect to you in so doing. It is 
probable that the young lady was without an efficient 
guardian or protector, and in that case it was an act of 
kindly courtesy on his part. 

. O.—To make milk toast, add to one quart of milk, 

erfectly sweet, a bit of butter as large as a small egg, a 
Tittle salt,and a teaspooufal of flour, stirred free from 
lumps. Beat the milk, butter and flour until it boils, dip 
the toast, and send all the gravy left to the table in a 
gravy-boat. This is a very good toast if well made and 
served bot, 

Jayget G.—If your objection to the gentleman who 
asked you to dance with him was so very stroug that you 

refused his invitation, you should not have, on auy ac= 
count, accepted that of another gentleman for the same 
dance. You ought to have declined dancing withany one 
at all for that particular set, and sat it out, as by doing 
what you did you either betrayed a preference that no 
lady ought to exhibit so openly, or else you wantonly 
wounded the feelings of the first gentleman. 

Frep.—If possible try to obtain some explanation from 

he young lady ; there may be something in the background 
that will account for hersilence, The young geutleman 

whom she has written to has not been interfering between 

ou, has he? and are you'snre she has received your last 
Tettore ? It is best to consider all sides of the matter 
before deciding on any decisive step. 

Dovusrrotn Tom.—We should tuink you would be 
“doubtful:”_@ very unsutisfactory sort of wooing it 
strikes us. Yon will continue to be all right with her 
until she has seen someone that she fancies more than 
she is ever likely to fancy you, and as that is a thing 
which may happen to-day or to-morrow we advise you 





turned off, for some othér young man to step into your 


shoes. 

Crritta H.—1 tle accompanies a lady to 
her home in the ev Be ths may r! oT ank you” for 
his kindness, and if hone te not labs wey as him to 
walkin, 2 y his arm she 


a gentle.can a : 
may take it without thanking him in. words. 3. Mon 
Dieu is “my God!" an exclamation; recherche means 
panish, and means 


‘my dear.” 4, We make no prete _of judging a 
person's character or disposition bythe manship 
Hogacze.—Birdlime is a glutinous , generally 
tching bi: am the tes is oe ieet, bol ied 
catching birds. C) Pesto’, wa’ 
very soft, placed its to ferment. After 
two orahees wtelis k oundun VIIAA in place 


mass 

of the soft bari. a boiled with a i epg ony 
wa evaporated toa consistence. 
ps rey Dystn mens nd th berries of the mistletoe, 
from the young shoots oft the elder, and from the cellular 
portious of other plants, 
Bex,.—Society is a combination of individuals. Wh at 
makes a person agreeable to one makes him agreeable to 
many, if they know him equally well, The first and 
most essential book to read is the Bible. Do unto others 
as ye would they should do unto you, is the foundation 
of all true politeness. You are pretty sure to make your- 
self acceptable to persons towards whom you practise 
this rule. History and miscellaneous cama. and all 

qui tsa which i your knowledge and culti- 
vate your mind and heart, tend to make your companion- 
ship more pleasant, 





AUBURN, 


Through maple lane to Auburn vale, 
Where new blown roses scent the air; 

O’er meadows green, o'er hill aud dale, 
IT went to view that place so fair. 


Its Gothic cottage stood embower’d 

In shody grove secure from view 
Above its peaks the fir trees tower’ 

And o'er the green deep shadows We 


The rising sun, with smiling face, 
a yt ee — at morn; 
en through everys 

Upon the scene were willy draws. 
A rippling stream encircling flowed 

Around the summit where it stood ; 
The hills beyond with sunlight glowed, 

Reflected on the chesnut wood. 


Upon its bank an elm tree swayed 
eo grape pee its well-filled vine; 
Below the speckled trout fish played, 
The bee hummed in the bright sunshine, 


The purple lilacs, wet with dew, 
Bent under it with modest mien ; 
And snowballs white and violets blue, 
Whose beauty could but half be seen, 


Were sprinkled o'er the grassy lawn, 
And by its walks so brightly shown ; 

I looked till night from early dawn, 7 
And truly wished that place my own. 


There, from the world’s turmoil and strife, 
I'd rest me ag in days of yors; 
And spend a peaceful, happy life 
Within thy vale, ob, sweet Glenmore! oe 


Epwakrp Dag.ine was certainly a little too premature. 
A lady should never show h too eager to win the 
affections of a gentleman ; things too cheap y purchased 
are never properly appreciated. It is the same with gen- 
tlemen, they value those ladies the most who give them 
the most.trouble to win, Love at first sight is. never a 
lasting love, so you cannot be surprised if the gentleman 
has changed his miud; if he wished to continue the cor- 
respoudence he would have answered your last letter 
The proper course for you to take is to write for the re- 
turn of your carte-de-visite. 

Ettixe G. T,—1, It is the gentleman’s place to request 
an onabenee of photographs, 2. It is proper and polite 
for a lady to ask a gentleman to call on her, if she de- 
sirous of continuing his acquaintance; it is well enough 
to ask him to call again though not consi necessary. 
1. Mention the lady’s name first. 4. Yes, say something 
to express the pleasure you have enjoyed. 5, In regard 
to accepting preseuts from gentlemen, much depends on 
circumstan but it is not desirable for a young lady to 
accept valuable presents froma mere acquaintance, 6, 
A queer question to ask—of course if you accepted auy 
present from a gentleman, the least you could do would 
be to say “thank you.” 

Cuarias has been courting a young lady whom he 
greatly loves, and who, for some months, gave him every 
reason to believe that she reciprocated his passion; but 
suddevly and to his great astonishment and distress, 
she declares that while she shall genre respect him as a 
friend she shall never beable to regard him as a husband. 
Whatever is he todo? She sees his grief and pities him, 
but that is all, while Charles declares ae would very wil- 
lingly kill himself to obtain the fair enslaver for his wife. 
Persevere, Charles, and you may succeed at last, for pity, 
zoe know, or ought to know, is akin to love, Aud don’t 

ill yourself, my dear Charles, to secure her for your- 
wife, because then you would not 
dition to enjoy your felicity. 


Wusuig, eighteen, medium height, a brunette, would 
like to Ceagene with a respectable young man; a sea- 
man preferred. ; 

Harry, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-seven, 
tall, dark and considered gee looking, would like to 
correspond with a respectable young woman with a view 
to ae 

Danotsea D., twenty, 5ft. 7in., fair complexion, a 
British tar, and considered good looking by his top- 
mates, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
eighteen or nineteen ; she must be thoroughly domesti- 
cated, fond of home and a good dancer. 

S. 8., eighteen, fair hair and blue eyes, very domesti- 


be in a first-rate con- |: 


spectable young man about twenty-one with a low to 


wT Som ciailied tari’ Katd, ile hide, ‘epi 
good looking Geer beey domebtieatel 8 to eed 
aoe ha peg pa ee maa with a view to matri- 
Tie, -seven, mediam ‘ and 
eres, would ie to corres with dy and ng 
was cated young lady; respondent ist have a little 


A. B., twenty-one, medium h com, ion, 
cag ta iy bnking pour, uid ig conc 
ayo i 
y= 
. B., ; ‘rather eomplexi 
fond of home, woul like to correspond with ® young 
einpon eighteen or nineteen, witha view to main. 
Auxrm B. H., twenty, wishes to correspond with 
tall young man with « . ony, A, B. His 
ot medium height, brown hair‘and gray eyes, and fond 


man in Royal Marines, twenty-nine, 5ft, 

would lik Se sechee seein S yodhigy tote) ronan’ 
@ a 

Tus Lonpox Ruane wih view HL ge 4 ? 


Toruxt Tom, Royal. Marines,.twenty-nine, 5tt, 6in, 


a 
Pw 
5 
° 


auburn hair, blue and looking, ‘has a littls 
money, would like correspon spon a young indy with 
a to ma 3; ® young lady twenty-five or 
twenty-six x0! 

T in the Royal Navy, twenty-one, 


"Sawiadhae dare eonuieion” goed eo 

' n, ing, would 

Go pene man woact tas 

wen mi 

home tad’ pe atch a wend 
NEST, tweu would rather 

spoudent should judge as to looks, fond of music, and 

with a moderate fort like to correspon with 

ve we hg: Pate view to 
t 

poder 3 & small 


he a ee and vary 
Tus Haape Yarn ov «4 Satyace Steor teat S.uve 
Noaz's AeA spnmen in, Sep Navy, wishes to cor- 
nd with a young lady about twenty; she must be 
fond of music, dancing, , and ite to loves 
sailor; he is twenty-two, good ing, 
he make # young lady happy, 


Communications Recsivzp, 


Beta is responded to by—W. H., seventeen, ab 
5ft. Gin., considered very ipviag aad respectably a 

vasth ey Mery Bt pelea pony heigh 

mas. 7. t, dark 

blue pany, Me hair, fair complexion, ~ py ney 

yam tempered, very domesticated, and is a Good 
emplar, 

Forsgrack Storpsz by—White Snowdrop, seventeen, 
medium height, can siug a good song, she is very loucly 
aud drooping and wants a sailor to wke care of her; she 
4 very affectionate and pretty and can make a gvol 

nner, * 

Juunx by—Harry de B., twenty-three, tall, dark and 
gene considered good looking, in a ae ae as 
clerk and expects shortly to come into considerable pro- 
perty, of a good family and very respectably connected, 
fond of home coi would make a loving husband, 
and believes Jenny is all he requires, 

ADELAIDE and Boss sys aud John, brothers. 
Fred, who is nineteen, 5ft. 6iu., with beown hair and 
eyes. considered good looking by his friends, thiuks Ade- 
laide would suit bim., John is twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., fair, 
with aubarn hair and light blue eyes, and thinks Rose 
would make a good er ea 

Rura and Apa by—Tom and Bob. Tom, who wishes 
to correspond with Ruth, with a view to matrimony, is 
twenty-seven, 5ft. Sin, and has light complexion and 
brown eyes. Bob, who wishes to correspond with Ads, 
many pions height, rather dark compiexion aud 

r . : 

J. C. C- and F, T. by--Nellie and Jennie. Jennie is, 
twenty, dark hair and blue eyes, would like J. C. C 
Nellie has black hair and dark eyes, and would like F. 'T- 
*Both are considered good looking and thoroughly doines- 
i and think they would make two seamen guuuers 

PPY- F 


Aut the Bacx Nompers, Paagrs and Votumes of th® 
“Lonpox Reaper” are in tg aud may be had at th? 
Otfice, 334, Straud ; or will be sent ‘to any part of th? 
Uni Kegon Post-free for Three-halfpence, Kigii- 
pence, and Five Suillings and Kigaspeace each. 

Tas Lonpox Reapss, Post-t Three-halfpeno® 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpeuce. 

os Jousxat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threep one 
eac 





e*s Now Ready Vou, XXIV. of Taz Lospow Reavae 
Price 4s; 6d. 

Also, the Titnz and [ypex to Vou XXIV., Price Oxe 
Penny 


NOTICE.—Part 148 (tor Avaust), Now Ready, Priv? 
Sixpence, post-iree Eightpence, 





N.B.—Corrgspon DEN Ts must Appress ragia Lerrens 
to THe Epirog or “Tu & Loxpox Reape,” 33s, Stran, 


+it We cannot undertake to:returu Rejected Mant 
cripts. As they, are sent to us voluntariiy, autho:s 
ghould retain copies, 








to retire now with honour to avoid being a little later 


cated aud loving, would like to correspoad with. a re 


toudon: Published forthe Proprietor, at 334 Strand oy 
‘ @ A. Suite, 
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